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^^chedwle  of  C^vents 


(C cntral   ^Day  licjltt      J imc) 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST   19 
County   Fair  —  Fairgrounds,    August   19   thru  August  23 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  22 
Historical    Display  —  Historical    Museum,    August  22  thru  August  30 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  23 
Pageant  —  Chicagoland  Music  Festival,  Soldiers'  Field,  7:30  p.  m. 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  24 
Spiritual  Commemoration  of  debate  at  morning  service  of  all  Freeport  churches 
Centennial   Lady   selection  and  presentation  of  Contest  Awards  —  Taylor  Park,  2  p.  m. 
Re-enactment,    Freeport    Debate  —  Taylor    Park,  2:30  p.  m. 
Band    and    Choral    Concert  —  Krape    Park,    8  p.  m. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  25 
Rawleigh  Museum  —  223  E.  Main  street,  open  August  25  thru  August  29,  7  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 
Musical   Drama  "Day  of  Decision"  —  Krape    Park,  8  p.  m.,  August  25  thru  August  29. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  26 
Dedication  of  Brewster  House  Plaque  —  North  State  Avenue,  11  a.  m. 

Dedication  of  Lake  Le  Aqua  Na,  Governor  William  G.  Stratton  —  at  Lake  Le  Aqua  Na,  2  p.m. 
A  Century  of  Flowers  —  Masonic  Temple  Ballroom,  3  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.;  August  27  thru  August 

29,  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 
Art  Exhibit  —  Masonic  Temple,   9   a.  m.    to   9  p.  m.,  August  26  thru  August  29 
Camera   Exhibit  —  Masonic  Temple,   9   a.  m.   to  9  p.  m.,  August  26  thru  August  29 
Coin-Stamp    Exhibit  —  Freeport    Library,    10  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  August  26  thru  August  29 
Governor's  Dinner  —  Sponsoring  Members,  Hotel  Freeport,  7  p.  m. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  27 
Parade  —  9:30  a.  m.  Walnut,  Main,  Adams,  Stephenson 
Postage  Stamp  Ceremonies  —  11  a.  m.  Court  House 

Hon.  Arthur  E.  Summerfield,  Postmaster  General 
Coffee:     National   and    State   officials  —  11:30  a.  m.  Flower  Show,  Masonic  Temple 
Luncheon:     National  and  State  Officials  —  1:00  p.  m— In  honor  of  the  Postmaster  General 
Luncheon:     Historians,   Press  and  Communications,  Garden  Room,  Hotel  Freeport— 1  p.  m. 
Freeport  Concert  Band  — 2:15  p.m.   Debate  Site,  State  and  Douglas 
Commemoration  Ceremonies  —  3:00  p.  m.,  Debate  Site,  State  and  Douglas 
Dedication  of  Douglas  School  — 4:15  p.m.  at  school 
Senatorial    Reception  —  Sponsoring    Members,  Veterans'  Memorial  Home  5:00  p.  m. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29 
Broadwood    Piano    Recital  —  8    p.  m.,    Junior  High  School 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30 
Antique   Show  —  Veterans'   Memorial   Home,   11  a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  August  31,  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Balloon  Ascension  —  Taylor  Park,  2:30  p.m. 
Centennial  Balls  and  Presentation  of  Awards  —  evening. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

This  portrait  was  made  one  day 
before  the  Freeport  Debate  with 
Douglas.  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
the  well  -  known  editor  of  the 
CENTURY  MAGAZINE,  owned  the 
plate,  which  was  lost  when  the 
Century  Building  in  New  York  was 
destroyed    by    fire    in    1888. 


JUDGE    STEPHEN    A.    DOUGLAS 

Lincoln's  opponent,  from  an  oil 
painting  made  at  about  the  time 
of  the  debates  that  changed  his- 
tory. Reproduced  here  by  cour- 
teous permission  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society,  which  is 
now   in    possession   of   the   original. 


•aa-  h.  CON.  RES.  346 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  debate  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  at  Freeport,  Illinois,  in  the  Illinois  senatorial  con- 
test of  1858  was  one  of  the  great  and  important  events  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bate is  to  be  appropriately  commemorated  at  Freeport  in 
August  of  1958 :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

1  Besoltied  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate 

2  concurrent)),  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  joins 

3  the  city  of  Freeport  in  commemorating  the  centennial  anni- 

4  versa ry  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  which  was  held  in 

5  Freeport,  Illinois,  on  August  27,  1858. 

6  Sec.  2.  A  copy  of  this  resolution,  suitably  engrossed 

7  and  duly  authenticated,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor 

8  of  Illinois,  and  the  president  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society, 

9  Freeport,  Illinois. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  July  1,  1958. 
Attest : 


<^5tate  of  <-7l/inois 

Seventieth  General  Assembly 

SENATE 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  34 


WHEREAS,  the  debate  between  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at 
Freeport,  Illinois,  on  August  27,  1858,  being 
the  second  in  a  series  of  seven  debates 
between  said  candidates  in  the  Illinois 
Senatorial  contest,  is  recognized  by  histor- 
ians and  patriots  as  one  of  the  great  mo- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  United  States; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  statements  made  and 
the  principles  espoused  by  the  contestants 
on  that  occasion  have  in  great  measure 
shaped  our  history  for  the  past  one  hundred 
years;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  the  words  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  "Here  was  sounded 
the  keynote  of  a  struggle  which,  after  con- 
vulsing the  nation,  made  it  united  and 
free";  and 

WHEREAS,  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  said  debate  is  to  be  fittingly  and  patri- 
otically memorialized  in  a  program  of  com- 
memorative events  in  Freeport  in  August 
of  1958;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  most  fitting  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
give  recognition  and  approbation  to  such 
centennial  and  that  it  commend  the  ob- 
servance thereof  to  all  citizens  of  this  great 
state;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  By  the  Senate  of  the 
Seventieth  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of   Illinois,   the   House   of   Representatives 


concurring  herein,  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Illinois  extend  its  best  wishes  and 
support  to  the  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate,  held  in  Freeport,  Illinois,  on  Aug- 
ust 27,  1858;  that  we  recommend  all  citi- 
zens of  Illinois  participate  in  the  observance 
of  such  historic  event;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  a  special  joint  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  one  Senator  and  one 
Representative,  be  appointed  by  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  respective  houses  to 
attend  this  centennial  anniversary  program 
as  official  representatives  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  April  25,  1957 
,/s/  John  Wm.  Chapman 
President  of  the  Senate 

/s/  Edward  E.  Fernandes 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 

Concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, April  30,  1957 

/s/  Warren  L.  Wood 

Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives 

/s/  Fred  W.  Ruegg 

Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives 

This  resolution  was  offered  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Marvin  F.  Burt,  of  Freeport,  and 
was  offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Harold  W.  Widmer,  also 
of  Freeport. 
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Too  often  we  take  for  granted  our  heritage  of  freedom.  An  occasion  such 
as  this  reminds  us  again  of  the  great  historic  struggles  involving  the  moral 
issues  of  the  dignity  of  man.  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  and  the  good 
citizens  of  Freeport  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  their  commemoration 
of  this  meaningful  event  in  world  history. 
(Statement  of  William  G.  Stratton,  Governor  of  Illinois) 


The  Freeport  debate  was  the  most  important  of  the  series.  Douglas'  posi- 
tion has  been  commonly  misunderstood.  He  was  not  heroic  and  he  refused 
to  say  that  slavery  was  inherently  immoral,  but  he  was  trying  to  allow  the 
territories  to  decide  the  issue  for  themselves.  He  hoped  to  confine  the  issue 
of  slavery  to  the  frontiers  and  not  permit  it  to  disrupt  the  Union.  If  I  had 
lived  at  that  time,  I  would  have  been  on  Lincoln's  side,  but  Douglas  deserves 
better  treatment  than  history  has  accorded  him. 
(Statement  by  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas) 


"No  debate  in  history  had  so  profound  an  effect  on  national  destiny  and 
the  shaping  of  public  opinion  as  the  series  of  debates  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas.  The  commemoration  in  1958  marks  one  of  the  truly  significant 
events  in  our  history  and  I  congratulate  Freeport  on  the  spectacular  and 
outstanding  way  it  is  being  observed." 

(Statement  of  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen) 


Congratulations  to  the  Lincoln-Douglas  So- 
ciety, and  to  the  citizens  of  Freeport  and 
Stephenson  County,  who  have  made  possible 
the  outstanding  centennial  observance  of  the 
historic  debate  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  which  took  place  in  the 
City  of  Freeport  on  August  27,  1858. 
(Statement  by  Leo  E.  Allen,  Member  of  Congress, 
16th  District,  Illinois) 


"As  we  welcome  visitors  for  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate,  we 
hope  they  will  visit  our  good  schools  and 
beautiful  parks,  shop  in  our  stores,  see  our  fac- 
tories, and  remember  Freeport  as  a  good  place 
to  live.  We  are  proud  of  our  link  with  national 
history,  and  look  forward,  as  well  as  back, 
hoping  to  plan  well  for  the  years  of  tomorrow." 
(Statement  by  Glen  F.  Kunkle,  Mayor  of  Freeport) 


As  chairman  of  the  Stephenson  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  I  welcome  you  to  Freeport  and 
Stephenson  County  on  this  occasion.  We  are 
proud  that  Stephenson  County  was  the  site 
of  such  an  historic  event  and  hope  that  you 
have  a  most  pleasant  visit. 
(Statement  of  Joe  Shelly,  Chairman 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Stephenson  County) 


EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 


WILLIAM  G.  STRATTON 


PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 


LEO  E.  ALLEN 


JOE  SHELLY 


GLEN  F.  KUNKLE 
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In  1929,  a  group  of  Freeport  citizens  or- 
ganized a  not-for-profit  corporation  "to 
educate  and  encourage  the  general  public 
to  think,  study,  and  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  history  of  our  County,  State  and 
Nation,  and  historical  events,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  lives,  works  and  deeds 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las." The  immediate  objective  was  to 
create  an  instrumentality  for  the  staging 
and  management  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
observance  planned  for  August  of  1929 <n 
and,  beyond  that,  to  have  a  permanent  or- 
ganization for  the  continuous  commemo- 
ration of  these  two  great  statesmen,  and 
for  further  tributes. 

A  pre-organization  meeting  had  been 
held  on  November  28,  1928,  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  W.  T.  Rawleigh  and  J.  R.  Jack- 
son. Present  members  of  the  Society  who 
participated  in  that  meeting  are  L.  A.  Ful- 
wider,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Breed,  and 
Mrs.  Lucile  Rawleigh.  After  a  thorough 
discussion,  directors  were  elected  for  the 
organization  as  follows:  J.  R.  Jackson,  A. 
R.  Dry,  L.  A.  Fulwider,  F.  A.  Read,  D.  F. 
Graham,  Mrs.  Lucile  Rawleigh,  and  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Towslee.  Officers  elected  for  the 
Society  were:  J.  R.  Jackson,  president;  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Towslee,  vice-president;  and  Mrs. 
Lucile  Rawleigh,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Board  proceeded  with  necessary 
steps  to  incorporate,  and  on  February  4, 
1929,  a  not-for-profit  Charter  was  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  During  the  following  months  the 
membership  was  expanded  and  the  Society 
undertook  the  management  of  the  memo- 
rable events  in  connection  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  statue  of  "Lincoln,  the  Debater" 


in  Taylor  Park  on  August  27,  1929,  the  71st 
anniversary  of  the  debate.  This  dedication 
and  commemoration  was  an  outstanding 
success,  still  remembered  vividly  by  thou- 
sands of  Stephenson  County  residents  and 
visitors,  and  by  historians  and  Lincoln 
scholars. 

For  over  twenty-five  years  after  1929  — 
years  of  depression,  wars  and  vast  changes, 
—  the  Society  was  inactive,  but  was  kept 
in  existence  largely  through  the  efforts  and 
zeal  of  J.  R.  Jackson.  He  looked  forward 
with  great  anticipation  to  the  centennial 
observance  of  the  debate,  and  realized  the 
need  for  the  Society  to  maintain  its  exist- 
ence for  that  purpose.  It  is  most  regret- 
table that  "J.  R.,"  devoted  as  he  was  to  the 
great  traditions  of  his  country  and  to  the 
commemoration  of  the  fateful  clash  of 
August  27,  1858,  passed  away  only  a  few 
years  before  the  centennial  date. 

Early  in  1956,  with  the  Centennial  less 
than  three  years  away,  the  members  of  the 
Society  made  plans  to  re-activate  the  organ- 
ization. After  preliminary  conferences  and 
investigation,  a  formal  meeting  of  all  mem- 

(1)    For  an  account  of  that  celebration,  see  page  35. 


Below:  Mr.  J.  R.  Jackson,   1st  President 
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bers  was  held  on  July  10,  1956.  A  new 
board  of  directors,  and  new  officers,  were 
elected,  and  there  was  extensive  discussion 
of  corporate  affairs  and  of  the  Centennial 
observance  of  the  great  debate.  The  board 
met  again  on  August  10,  1956,  at  which 
time  the  by-laws  were  amended,  and  the 
board  expanded  to  eleven  directors.  There- 
after, the  board  met  frequently  and  worked 
diligently  on  the  task  of  planning,  financing 
and  guiding  the  Centennial  celebration. 
The  present  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Society  are:  Robert  J.  Schmelzle,  President; 
John  Resh,  Vice-President;  Norman  Sleezer, 
Treasurer;   Robert   Chapman;   Mrs.   Byron 


O.  Cully;  Ray  M.  Kendle;  Mrs.  Carl  H. 
Neyhart;  Thomas  R.  Pfisterer;  Mrs.  Robert 
M.  Seeley;  B.  Curtis  Taylor;  Richard  Wah- 
ler,  Jr.,  directors. 

The  Society  sustained  a  great  loss  in 
the  sudden  passing  of  its  secretary,  Walter 
T.  Woodcock,  in  February  of  1958.  His 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  early  plan- 
ning of  the  commemoration  were  invalu- 
able. Hugh  Grow  has  served  as  secretary 
since  June  1,  1958.  The  sponsoring  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  have  shouldered  the 
major  portion  of  the  financing. 

ROBERT  J.   SCHMELZLE 
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SONNEBORN  &  BROTHERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 


MADE  CLOTHING. 


jP^JsTID 


GENT'S  FURNI 


Those  -wishing  goods  in  our  line,  are  invited  to  call  and  they  will  bo  satis- 
fied that  we  sell  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  cheapest. 


^Arboitt  the 
{^celebration 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  has  plan- 
ned the  Centennial  for  well  over  two  years. 
Whether  it  planned  well  is  for  participants 
and  spectators  to  decide.  Its  chief  handicap 
has  been  the  lack  of  experience,  the  com- 
plete absence  of  local  precedent  for  most 
of  the  events  of  the  commemoration.  Very 
early  in  the  planning,  the  Society  deter- 
mined to  eliminate  the  street  carnival,  side 
show  type  of  celebration,  and  to  keep  the 
observance,  insofar  as  possible,  upon  a 
plane  worthy  of  the  momentous  event  it 
commemorates.  Any  faults  and  miscues 
are  largely  attributable  to  this  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  of  precedent,  not  to  the  lack 
of  good  intentions  and  hard  work! 

Hopefully,  the  raindrops  will  not  come 
trickling  down.  The  weather  has  been  a 
source  of  concern  for  many  months,  but, 
following  the  injunction  of  Mark  Twain, 
no  one  has  attempted  to  do  anything  about 
it!  All  the  Society  can  do  is  hope  for  the 
best  and  accept  congratulations  for  sun- 
shine or  sympathy  for  rain.  If  it  does  rain, 
is  it  any  consolation  to  know  that  it  was 
cold  and  wet  on  August  27,  1858? 

This  Centennial  Booklet  has  been  pre- 
pared to  serve  as  your  guide  to  all  events 
and  exhibits  commemorating  The  Freeport 
Debate. 


ROBERT  J.  SCHMELZLE 


Every  effort  has  been  made  to  verify  and 
record  the  facts  about  this  historic  event. 
Many  sources  were  consulted,  and  if  con- 
flicting reports  were  given,  these  have  been 
pointed  out. 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  hopes  this 
book  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
attend  the  commemoration,  and  will  also 
prove  a  source  of  reliable  historical  refer- 
ence in  the  future.  It  is  being  sold  without 
profit  as  a  public  service. 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  sincerely 
hopes  that  the  Centennial  presentations  and 
programmed  events,  many  and  varied  as 
they  are,  will  give  enjoyment,  enlighten- 
ment, relaxation,  and  a  rewarding  sense  of 
participation  in  tribute  to  a  brilliant  chapter 
of  American  history.  A  most  cordial  and 
enthusiastic  welcome! 

ROBERT  J.  SCHMELZLE 

President 
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'estgrii  js  a  Color  photo- 
graph by  Harry  Herlin  of  the  figures  made  by  two 
Freeport  artists,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merl  A.  Blackwood, 
for    a    diorama    of    The    Freeport    Debate.     The 


diorama,  the  cost  of  which  was  underwritten  by 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society,  will  be  a  permanent 
exhibit  at  the  Stephenson  County  Historical 
Museum. 
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LINCOLN-DOUGLAS    SOCIETY 

BOARD,  which  planned  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  Cen- 
tennial, is  composed  of  (seated, 
left  to  right):  John  Resh,  Mrs. 
Byron  O.  Cully,  Robert  J. 
Schmelzle,  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Seeley,  Mrs.  Carl  Neyhart, 
Ray  Kendle  (and  standing) 
Esau  Dotlich,  office  manager, 
Robert  Chapman,  Curtis  Tay- 
lor, Norman  C.  Sleezer  and 
Hugh  Grow,  replacing  the 
late  Walter  L.  Woodcock. 
Journal-Standard    photo. 


In  addition  to  the  many  special  project 
committees  for  specific  Centennial  events, 
the  general  committees  and  chairmen  of 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  have  been 
busy  and  active.  The  success  of  the  entire 
observance  is  directly  attributable  to  their 
untiring  and  invaluable  assistance. 

Money  was  necessary— a  lot  of  it.  As  a 
general  policy,  the  Society  determined  to 
raise  necessary  funds  by  widespread  sub- 
scription. Other  sources  were  ruled  out  for 
obvious  reasons.  Centennial  visitors  were 
not  to  be  subjected  to  admission  fees  for 
all  events,  as  this  would  defeat  the  desire 
to  have  as  extensive  attendance  and  parti- 
cipation as  possible;  instead,  nominal  fees 
were  set  in  a  few  instances,  largely  for 
audience  regulation  and  for  the  discharge 
of  extraordinary  specific  expense.  The 
merchants  and  industries  were  not  to  be 
asked  for  repeated  contributions  and  out- 
lays, nor  for  nuisance  "advertising."  Except 
for  a  very  limited  number  of  necessary 
souvenir  items,  there  were  to  be  no  money 
making  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
during  the  Centennial.  These  policies  fairly 
eliminated  all  possibilities  other  than  pub- 
lic subscription. 

The  general  memberships— contributions 
of  nine  dollars  or  less  —  were  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Norman  Sleezer.  The  con- 
tributing    memberships,     and     sponsoring 


Curtis  Taylor 


Norman  Sleezer 


memberships  were  under  the  direction  of 
B.  Curtis  Taylor.  Although  the  money 
seemed  easily  raised,  in  fact,  there  was 
long,  arduous  and  devoted  labor  on  the 
part  of  these  two  men,  and  their  many 
assistants.  Altogether,  over  $28,000.00  was 
obtained— a  generous  sum,  and  one  that 
insured  the  financial  success  of  the  com- 
memoration. The  fact  that  no  contribution 
exceeded  one  hundred  dollars  bespeaks 
the  widespread  participation.  Very  special 
credit  is  due  the  sponsoring  members  who 
contributed  approximately  five-sevenths  of 
the  total  budget.  Thousands  of  Centennial 
guests  will  be  grateful  to  these  chairmen, 
their  workers,  and  to  the  contributors  for 
their  generosity  and  their  devotion  to  the 
historical  traditions  of  our  country. 

The  finest  presentation  in  the  world 
would  be  of  little  value  if  no  one  knew  of 
it.    This  commemoration  was  not  planned 
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to  "waste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air"! 
Director  Richard  Wahler,  Jr.  was  named 
General  Chairman  of  Publicity.  He  and 
his  committee  worked  for  many  months  to 
bring  the  story  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
Freeport  Debate  to  the  entire  nation,  using 
every  medium  and  device  available— news- 
papers, radio,  television,  national  maga- 
zines, news  services,  window  cards,  speak- 
ers, mail  inserts  in  commercial  mailings, 
window  stickers,  cancellation  dies,  and 
others.  Over  eight  thousand  pieces  of  First 
Class  mail  giving  information  on  the  Cen- 
tennial were  posted.  It  was  a  tremendous 
task,  but  it  accomplished  its  purpose.  Re- 
presentatives of  various  publicity  media 
were  most  cooperative.  The  Freeport  Jour- 
nal-Standard, and  radio  station  WFRL,  are 
entitled  to  special  praise,  not  only  for  their 
intensive  local  coverage,  but  also  for  their 
assistance  in  originating  wire  stories  and 
wire  photos,  and  the  cultivation  of  their 
associates  in  the  national  field. 

Esau  Dotlich  has  served  as  the  executive 
director  of  the  Centennial,  a  full  time  job 
for  three  months.  His  invaluable  service 
has  covered  all  fields— the  assistance  of 
project  committees,  the  coordination  of  all 
activities,  problems  of  general  management 
and  housekeeping  at  the  Centennial  office, 
and  many  other  duties.  He  has  been  a 
"Jack  of  All  Trades"  with  a  thousand  and 
one  jobs,  and  a  new  crisis  every  hour!  The 
splendid  finished  product  is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  his  industry  and  ability.  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy Polhill  headed  the  stenographic  staff, 
and  "tended  the  store"  at  headquarters 
during  the  summer  months.  Her  faithful 
service,  courteous  and  dependable,  was 
outstanding.  She  has  been  assisted  from 
time  to  time  by  many  volunteer  clerical 
workers  who,  by  pitching  in  at  times  of 
great  need,  keep  the  wheels  rolling. 


A  word  of  commendation  is  in  order  for 
those,  who,  in  addition  to  service  on  speci- 
fic committees,  acted  as  expeditors  or 
"swing  men"!  They  were  ready,  willing, 
and  able,  when  numerous  special  problems 
or  unforeseen  difficulties  arose.  They  al- 
ways found  a  solution.  Included  in  this 
group  are  the  three  Taylors— Charley,  Dave 
and  Curt— Louise  Neyhart,  Katherine  See- 
ley,  Bob  Chapman,  Charles  Wilcox,  Harry 
Herlin,  Norm  Sleezer,  Tom  Pfisterer,  Bob 
Eckert,  Woody  Woodcock,  Hugh  Grow 
and,  certainly,  the  one  who  manned  the 
dikes  in  Washington— Congressman  Leo  E. 
Allen. 

The  interest  and  the  work  of  the  honor- 
ary committee,  consisting  of  Governor  Wil- 
liam G.  Stratton,  United  States  Senators 
Paul  H.  Douglas  and  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
Congressman  Leo  E.  Allen,  Senator  Marvin 
F.  Burt,  Representatives  John  Morris,  Har- 
old W.  Widmer,  and  George  Brydia,  and 
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Marvin  Burt 


Harold  Widmer 


George  Brydia 
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Mayor  Glen  Kunkle,  have  not  been  merely 
nominal.  During  the  past  two  years,  in 
voluminous  correspondence  and  in  frequent 
conferences,  their  advice  and  assistance 
proved  invaluable. 

Cooperation  and  generosity  gave  to  the 
Centennial  the  use  of  the  forty  foot  frontage 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Stephenson  and 
Walnut  Streets.  The  Northwestern  Tele- 
phone Company,  and  the  Union  Loan  and 
Savings  Association  provided,  through  the 
summer,  this  large  and  convenient  office 
for  the  many  activities  of  the  Centennial. 
The  Freeport  Masonic  Board  was  equally 
generous  and  cooperative  in  making  large 
areas  of  its  building  available  for  the 
Flower  Show,  and  for  exhibition  and  re- 
ception rooms.  The  entire  park  system  of 
Freeport  was  put  at  the  disposal   of  the 


Centennial,  and  the  continuous  assistance 
of  the  Park  Board,  and  of  Superintendent 
Gunkel,  proved  invaluable.  With  their  in- 
dispensable cooperation,  the  Debate  Be- 
enactment  takes  place  in  Taylor  Park;  the 
Pageant  and  Band  Concert  in  Krape  Park. 
The  Freeport  Board  of  Education,  the  Pub- 
lic Library  Board,  and  their  executive  offi- 
cers, have  been  equally  helpful. 

These,  and  scores  of  other  organizations 
and  individuals,  have  formed  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  Centennial  has  arisen. 
The  mention  of  one  leads  to  the  thought  of 
another;  but,  to  name  them  all  would  tax 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  devoted  sup- 
porter of  "the  cause".  In  fact,  it  is  to  the 
community  as  a  whole,  that  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Society  is  deeply  grateful. 


J.   K.  BREWSTER, 

No.  3  Exchange  Block, 
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LOUIS  SUDLER 
BARITONE 
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The  thousands  of  spectators  at  the  Cen- 
tennial speaking  exercises  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  August  27,  will  hear  the 
National  Anthem  sung  by  a  nationally 
known  artist.  Louis  Sudler,  American  Bari- 
tone, is  a  man  of  many  interests,  which 
have  contributed  to  his  artistry  and  his 
popularity. 

Since  childhood,  he  has  studied  all 
phases  of  music,  first  the  piano,  then 
stringed  instruments,  harmony,  counter- 
point, and  composition.   For  the  past  fifteen 


years,  he  has  worked  continuously  on  con- 
cert, operatic,  and  oratorio  repertoires,  and 
has  perfected  his  diction  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian  and  Spanish  by  further  work 
in  the  countries  where  these  languages 
are  spoken.  In  addition  to  his  musical  edu- 
cation, he  attended  the  Chicago  Latin 
School,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Hotch- 
kiss  School  and  Yale  University  with 
honors.  Sudler  made  his  operatic  debut 
with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company 
in  1945,  and  sang  leading  roles  with  the 
company  for  two  seasons  opposite  many  of 
the  nation's  leading  artists.  He  has  ap- 
peared in  concerts  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  oratorio 
societies.  He  has  been  a  frequent  guest 
with  major  symphony  orchestras. 

Sudler  has  appeared  on  all  principal 
networks  over  radio  and  television,  and 
played  to  one  of  the  world's  largest  audi- 
ences by  singing  the  National  Anthem  on 
opening  night  of  the  last  two  Republican 
National  Conventions  and  later  during  the 
Chicago  convention  as  soloist  with  the 
Paulist  Choir. 

The  rich  timbre  of  his  voice  and  his 
personal  background  have  contributed  to 
make  famous  his  portrayal  of  the  National 
Anthem,  which  he  has  sung  at  many  func- 
tions of  national  prominence.  In  recognition 
of  these  services  the  American  Legion  re- 
cently presented  him  with  a  replica  of  the 
"STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER"  contain- 
ing fifteen  stars  and  fifteen  stripes,  which 
flew  over  Fort  McHenry. 

Sudler  has  sung  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner at  special  functions  honoring  such  per- 
sonages as  President  Eisenhower,  Adlai 
Stevenson,  General  MacArthur  (on  his  re- 
turn from  Japan),  the  late  Senator  Taft, 
and  their  Majesties,  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Greece. 
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It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  a  mora- 
torium on  politics  while  commemorating  a 
great  political  campaign.  Rather  than  ex- 
clude a  very  popular  and  very  honorable 
activity— the  business  of  promoting  parti- 
san causes,  the  life  blood  of  representative 
government— the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society, 
many  months  ago,  sought  and  obtained  the 
cooperation  and  participation  of  the  two 
County  Central  Committees.  Sheriff  En- 
gels,  the  Republican  Chairman,  and  Mayor 
Kunkle,  the  Democratic  Chairman,  each 
appointed  Centennial  representatives— Mar- 
ian Laible,  for  the  party  of  Old  Abe,  and 
Rernice  Rrown,  for  the  party  of  the  Little 
Giant. 

These  representatives  met  and  conferred 
on  the  various  projects  with  other  Centen- 
nial participants,  formed  their  committees, 
and  started  work.    Under  the  "rules"  of  the 


itics 

Centennial,  each  party  was  required  to 
maintain  equality  in  the  number  of  its 
marchers  and  in  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent,  and  no  contemporary  issue  or  candi- 
date could  be  mentioned  or  supported. 

Within  these  liberal  "rules",  there  de- 
veloped a  spirited  and  lively  rivalry  which 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  color,  ex- 
citement, and  authenticity  of  the  Centen- 
nial commemoration.  The  marching  sign 
and  torch  bearers  in  the  parade,  and  at  the 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival,  and  the  parti- 
san signs  in  the  business  area,  are  the  vis- 
ible results  of  the  very  successful  activities 
of  these  committees.  Which  party  had  been 
the  more  effective?  This  decision  awaits 
the  action  of  the  voters  when  they  mark 
their  ballots  for  the  Tall  Sucker  or  the 
Little  Giant! 
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A  Few  Doors  East  from  the  Clark  House. 

JOHN  COIXMANN, 

iANUFACTURER  OF  RIFLES.  SHOT  GUNS.  ETC. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

Sporting  Apparatus,  and  Gunsmith's  Materials, 

And  Agent  for  the  Sale  of   Gun  and  Blasting  Powder,  Shot,  etc., 
Weapons  Repaired  on  the  Shortest  Notice  and  Warranted  for  6  Months. 
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DRAMA  COMMITTEE  for  "Day  of 
Decision":  (Left  to  right)  Mrs.  Byron 
O.  Cully,  board  representative; 
Ray  Kendle,  business  manager; 
Miss  Jeannette  Lloyd,  director; 
George  Webb,  assistant  director. 
Not  in  picture,  Donald  L.  Breed, 
author;  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Breed  scene 
designer;  T.  R.  Pfisterer,  board 
member. 

Journal-Standard  photo  by 
Phil  Pash. 
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The  story  of  Freeport's  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  on  August  27, 
1858,  retold  a  century  later  in  drama,  music  and  dance,  written, 
directed  and  performed  by  people  of  Freeport  and  vicinity. 


PART  I 

Episode  1.  The  year  1856.  The  scene 
is  a  Kansas  prairie  around  the  campfire 
where  two  wagons  have  drawn  up  for  the 
night.  Two  men  from  a  wagon  train  are 
discussing  their  political  beliefs  and  Doug- 
las'  popular  sovereignty. 

Narrator  —  Dean  R.  Garrett 

First  man— Donald  Smith 

Wife  of  first  man— Mrs.  Donald  Smith 

Second  Man  —  Samuel  Piazza 

Wife  of  second  man— Mrs.  Russell  M. 
Rorchers 

Fiddler  Square  dancers. 

Episode  2.  Six  months  later.  The  scene 
is  a  country  store  near  Freeport,  Illinois. 
Political  argument  is  more  heated  after  the 
Dred  Scott  decision. 

Storekeeper— Harold  Vincent 

First  man— Melvin  Lafferty 

Second  man— M.  D.  Grouchy 

Third  man— John  Voigt 

Fourth  man— George  Webb 

Episode  3.  We  meet  the  two  prominent 
Illinois  political  leaders.  In  their  Washing- 
ton home,  on  the  eve  of  his  famous  Senate 
speech,  in   December,   1857,    Senator   Ste- 


phen A.  Douglas  is  talking  to  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife,  Adele.    In  the  second  part 
of  the  episode,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hor- 
ace    White     are     proofreading     Lincoln's 
famous  "House  Divided"  speech. 
Senator  Douglas— Richard  Sokup 
Adele  Douglas— Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Ferguson 
Abraham  Lincoln— Basil  Hartman 
Horace  White-Clyde  Forth 

Episode  4.  This  scene  is  the  Taylor 
Homestead,  a  center  of  hospitality  in  Free- 
port.  It  is  a  summer  night,  July,  1858,  and 
a  lawn  party  is  in  progress. 

Mrs.  Taylor— Mrs.  John  A.  Resh 

Mr.  Turner— Glenn  Schwendiman 

Winnie  Taylor— Pat  Wesson 

Mr.  Taylor— Robert  Davis 

A  woman  guest— Miss  Mary  Jean  Ram- 
penthal 

Violinist— Ernest  Seeman 

Episode  5.  The  home  of  a  minister  on 
a  rainy  August  night  in  1858.  Through  the 
underground  railway  more  and  more  slaves 
are  seeking  freedom  in  Canada. 

The  minister— Rev.  Anthony  P.  Landgraf 
His  wife— Mrs.  Arlyn  Thompson 
The  man  from  Polo— George  Martin 
Slaves 
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PART  II 

Episode  1.     A   crowd  is  assembled  be- 
fore the  new  four-story  Brewster  House  on 
the  night  of  August  26,  1858,  to  greet  Sena- 
tor Douglas,  who  arrives  and  speaks. 
Marshal— Howard  Homan 
First  Douglas  man— Lauren  Madden 
Second  Douglas  man— Floyd  Bicker 
First  Lincoln  man— Dieter  Valk 
Second  Lincoln  man— Tom  Myers 
Episode  2.     This   scene   is  from   Louise 
Albright  Neyhart's  "Henry's  Lincoln,"  with 
permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
Holiday    House.     It    takes    place    on    the 
Henry  Oaks  farm  the  morning  of  the  Free- 
port  debate. 

Mr.  Oaks-Philip  Bardell,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Oaks— Mrs.  Rodney  A.  Smith 
Henry-Dick  Bell 

Episode  3.     Lincoln,    who   has   just   ar- 
rived and  been  escorted  to   the   Brewster 


House  by  a  procession,  is  in  Room  50  con- 
ferring with  political  leaders.  They  advise 
him  not  to  ask  Douglas  the  second  question. 

Elihu  P.  Washburne— Robert  Smith 

Norman  Judd— William  Zartman,  Sr. 

Joseph  Medill— Everett  E.  Laughlin 

Episode  4.  This  scene  includes  glimpses 
of  the  Freeport  debate  on  August  27,  1858. 
Setting:  a  grove  north  of  Brewster  House. 

Pressman— Carl  Giessel 

Bob  Hitt-Alyn  Hess 

Rufus— Joel  Lightfoot 

Episode  5.  An  apotheosis.  Lincoln  takes 
his  place  among  the  immortals.  Material 
from  Carl  Sandburg's  "Abraham  Lincoln: 
The  War  Years"  is  used  with  permission 
of  the  author  and  publisher,  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co. 

Voices  off  stage: 

Carl  Sandburg,  Lord  Charnwood 


"Day  of  Decision"  is  by  Donald   L.   Breed,    editor-publisher    of    the    Freeport    Journal- 
Standard,    who    was    a    student    of    George  Pierce  Baker  when  the  47  Workshop  was  in 
existence  at  Harvard  University.  He  has  written  other  plays  for  special  occasions,  performed 
by  nonprofessional  theaters  and  amateur  groups.   The  verse  is  by  Miss  Beulah  J.  Charmley. 
Direction  is  by  Miss  Jeannette  Lloyd,  assisted  by  George  Webb.    Production  chairmen 
are  Mrs.  Glenn  Schwendiman  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Cordes.  Members  of  the  production  staff 
are:  scene  design,  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Breed  and  Mrs.  Heinz  Vaterlaus;  stage  construction,  Arthur 
Voigt;  lighting,  Voigt  Smith  and  Charles  W.  Wilcox;  costumes,  Mrs. 
V.  C.  Goodhue;  music,  Ernest  Seeman;  chorus  direction,  Lowell  P. 
Salberg;  dances,  Mrs.   Curtis  T.   Gruenau;   properties,    Mrs.   John  F. 
Woodhouse,  Mrs.  Robert  Ruth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Erickson;  business 
manager,    Ray    M.    Kendle;    casting    chairman,    Mrs.    Arthur    Voigt; 
makeup,  Milo  Ibler;  sound,  Gerald  O'Connell;  script  duplication,  Miss 
Margaret  Evans;  research,  Miss  Marian  Moss  and  Miss  Joyce  Baltzer; 
ushers,  Roy  Wessel;  seating,  Harry  Schneiderman;  board  representa- 
tives, Mrs.  Byron  O.  Cully  and  Thomas  R.  Pfisterer. 


MEMBERS  OF  the  production 
staff  for  "Day  of  Decision," 
the  story  of  the  debate  told 
in  drama,  music  and  dance, 
are  (left  to  right,  seated): 
Mrs.  V.  C.  Goodhue,  Mrs. 
Curtis  Gruenau,  Mrs.  Glenn 
Schwendiman,  Miss  Jean- 
nette Lloyd,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Cordes,  Miss  Margaret  Ev- 
ans, Mrs.  Arthur  Voigt; 
(standing)  Roy  Wessel,  Ger- 
ald O'Connell,  Mrs.  Karl 
Erickson,  Karl  Erickson,  Er- 
nest Seeman,  Ray  Kendle, 
Mrs.  John  Woodhouse,  Mrs. 
Robert  Ruth,  Mrs.  Byron  O. 
Cully  and  George  Webb. 
Not  in  picture,  Donald  L. 
Breed,  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Breed, 
Lowell  Salberg,  Voigt  Smith, 
Arthur  Voigt,  Charles  Wil- 
cox, Mrs.  Heinz  Vaterlaus, 
Milo  Ibler,  Miss  Marian 
Moss,  Miss  Joyce  Baltzer, 
Harry  Schneiderman,  Thom- 
as   Pfisterer. 

Journal-Standard  photo  by 
Phil  Pash. 


The  Centennial  parade  will  be,  in  effect, 
a  moving  pageant— a  flowing  presentation 
of  the  color,  the  excitement,  the  patriotism, 
and  the  political  fervor  of  Freeport  as  it 
existed  on  the  day  of  the  debate. 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  felt  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  present  a  parade 
made  up  of  many  miscellaneous  entries 
with  no  relationship  to  the  events  of  1858. 
It  determined  to  present,  in  marching  con- 
tinuity, as  many  as  possible  of  the  events 
which  took  place  in  Freeport  at  the  time 
of  the  debate.  All  vehicles  will  be  horse 
drawn,  or,  if  motorized,  will  be  constructed 
to  appear  as  of  the  period.  Horses  and 
oxen  will  be  brought  to  Freeport  from 
sixty  to  seventy  miles  away! 

No  single,  long  parade  was  staged  in 
connection  with  the  original  debate.  There 
were  many  impromptu  marches  by  sup- 
porters of  both  candidates.  The  effort  has 
been,  in  the  Centennial  parade,  to  com- 
bine these  many  marches  into  one;  great 
attention  has  been  given  to  authentic  detail. 

The  Freeport  Kiwanis  Club  served  as 
the  general  project  committee  for  the 
parade,  and  its  general  chairman  is  V.  Karl 
Kortemeier,  assisted  by  Earnest  Wright, 
Lloyd  Giessel,  George  Rolinger,  Don  Jep- 
sen,  Harland  Hoppock  and  William  Hillmer. 

The  parade  will  proceed  north  on  South 
Walnut  avenue  from  Cleveland  to  Main 
street,    east    on    Main    to    Adams    avenue, 


ORGANIZING  THE  PARADE 
FOR  THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS 
CENTENNIAL  is  this  Kiwanis 
Club  committee:  George  Rol- 
inger, V.  K.  Kortemeier,  chair- 
man, Earnest  E.  Wright  and 
H.  H.  Hoppock.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  enlisting  floats, 
keeping  the  floats,  banners 
and  marchers  in  conformance 
with  the  1858  period,  and 
marshaling  them  in  formation 
on  the  big  day. 
Journal-Standard  photo  by 
Heinz    Vaterlaus. 


north  on  Adams  to  Stephenson  street,  and 
west  on  Stephenson  to  Walnut.  The  re- 
viewing stand  for  distinguished  statesmen 
and  historians  will  be  at  the  southerly  steps 
of  the  Court  House  on  Stephenson  street. 

Among  the  entries  are  reproductions  of 
floats  at  the  1858  debate.  One  of  these, 
sponsored  by  the  Beta  Sigma  Phi,  has 
thirty-two  women,  dressed  in  white,  de- 
picting the  States  of  the  Union,  and  one 
woman,  representing  Kansas,  dressed  in 
black,  with  the  banner,  "Set  me  free." 

An  entry  by  Crum-Forster  depicts  the 
Douglas  train  and  the  brass  cannon  used 
to  attract  crowds  wherever  Douglas  spoke; 
an  entry  by  the  W.  T.  Rawleigh  Company 
will  portray  Lincoln  as  the  "Railsplitter"; 
Lincoln's  train,  which  came  from  the  South, 
will  be  shown  by  the  entry  of  the  Micro- 
Switch  Division  of  Minneapolis  Honeywell; 
Lincoln,  as  a  young  attorney  pleading  a 
case,  will  be  portrayed  by  the  Stephenson 
County  Bar  Association;  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women  will  depict 
a  schoolroom  of  the  1858  period;  Wa-Tan- 
Ye  will  have  a  float  suggesting  the  Spirit 
of  Emancipation;  Freeport  Chapter,  Order 
of  DeMolay,  has  built  a  replica  of  the  bar- 
becue which  stood  on  the  Court  House 
lawn  for  many  years;  and  the  First  Baptist 
Church  shows  Lincoln  as  a  man  of  prayer. 

The  Stephenson  County  Historical  So- 
ciety's  entry   is   a   carriage   of   the   period 
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drawn  by  a  matched  team  of  palomino 
horses,  in  which  rides  the  grandson  of  the 
man  who  drove  Lincoln  from  the  Brewster 
House  to  the  debate  ground.  The  Stephen- 
son County  Medical  Society  will  have  an 
1S5S  country  doctor;  the  Stephenson  Coun- 
ty Home  Bureau,  a  family  preparing  to 
attend  the  debate;  the  Germania  Society,  a 
covered  wagon.    There  will  be  two  Indian 


groups,  one  sponsored  by  Dr.  Vernon  Bes- 
ley  and  the  other  by  the  Indian  Guides  or- 
ganization. Murphy  &  Gustafson  will  spon- 
sor 100-year-old  farm  equipment  on  their 
float. 

The  horses  and  carriages  to  convey  the 
Centennial's  distinguished  guests  have  been 
provided  through  the  courtesy  of  the  pub- 
lic utility  companies. 


\*—^ereynonies  of  K—^omvnentoration 

DEBATE   SITE 
August  27,    1958,   3:00  P.  M. 

Chairman Robert  J.  Schmelzle 

President,  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society 

Invocation Rev.  Clayborn  Salter 

Presentation  of  Colors Color  Guard,  American  Legion  Post  No.   139 

The  National  Anthem Louis  Sudler 

Address  of  Welcome Hon.  Glen  F.  Kunkle 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Freeport 
Introduction  of 
Distinguished  Visitors Hon.  Leo  E.  Allen 

Congressman  from  Illinois 

Address:     Stephen  A.  Douglas Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas 

United  States  Senator  from  Illinois 

Address:     Abraham  Lincoln Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen 

United  States  Senator  from  Illinois 

Address:     The  Freeport  Debate Hon.  William  G.  Stratton 

Governor  of  Illinois 
Benediction Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  C.  F.  Conley 

Music Freeport  Concert  Band 
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A  CENTENNIAL  FLOWER  SHOW 
for  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  ob- 
servance the  week  of  August  27 1 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  Freeport| 
Garden  Club.  The  committee  in- 
cludes (left  to  right):  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Karcher,  president;  Mmes.  Robert) 
J.  Ellis,  Lloyd  A.  Trunck,  A.  L. 
Seeker,  V.  C.  Goodhue  and  Fredricl 
J.  Lynch.  Journal-Standard  photo 
by   Heinz   Vaterlaus. 
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Freeport  has  an  honored  tradition  in  the 
garden  world,  which  is  being  carried  for- 
ward in  the  Centennial  Commemoration 
by  a  joint  committee  whose  members  are 
Mrs.  Frederic  Lynch  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ras- 
mussen,  of  Freeport  Garden  Club,  Mrs. 
C.  J.  Friesenecker  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Tilke- 
meier,  of  Freeport  Garden  Club,  Unit  One, 
and  V.  C.  Goodhue  and  Karl  M.  Nehrling, 
of  the  Men's  Garden  Club. 

This  committee  supervised  the  moving 
and  planting  of  the  Boulder  at  the  Debate 
site.  The  planting,  of  hemlocks  and  basket 
yews,  provides  an  appropriate  setting  for 
the  memorial  and  its  flagpole  with  the  1858 
flag. 

Several  miscellaneous  projects,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Rasmussen,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Boyer,  Mrs.  Friesenecker,  and 
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Mrs.  Dan  Ferguson  have  been  undertaken 
by  Freeport  Garden  Club,  Unit  One:  plant- 
ing flower  boxes  at  the  Illinois  Central 
station;  providing  flowers  for  Centennial 
occasions;  and  assisting  at  the  Centennial 
Flower  Show. 

The  Centennial  Flower  Show  is  the  work 
of  the  Freeport  Garden  Club.  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Karcher  served  most  competently  as  the 
general  chairman.  This  exhibition,  a  trib- 
ute to  her  artistic  talents,  is  in  the  Masonic 
Temple  Ballroom,  Tuesday,  August  26, 
through  Friday,  August  29.  Garden  Club 
members  in  costumes  of  the  various  periods 
of  the  displays  are  hostesses.  Coffee  will  be 
served  to  distinguished  guests  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  and  tea  will  be  served  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  on 
Wednesday  afternoon. 


COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  from  Free- 
port  Garden  Club  Unit  No.  1  at 
the  Illinois  Central  Station.  Left 
to  right:  Mrs.  Arthur  Rasmussen, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Boyer,  project  chairman, 
Mrs.  Charles  Friesenecker,  Mrs.  Dan 
Ferguson,   president. 
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Lincoln's  room  at  Brewster  House,  Freeport Mrs.  V.  C.  Goodhue,  Chairman 

Old-fashioned  Garden Mrs.  C.  M.  Tilkemeier,  Chairman 

1858    Exhibits Mrs.  A.  L.  Seeker,  Chairman 

Breakfast  tables,  New  Salem  and  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Noon  dinner  tables,  Springfield. 

Supper  tables,  Lincoln  home,  Springfield. 

Banquet  table,  Governor's   Mansion,  Springfield. 

1858  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary. 

Old-fashioned  bouquets  in  antique  containers. 

Oil  lamps  used  in  flower  arrangements. 

Kitchen  furniture  with  fruit  and  vegetable  arrangements. 

Shadow  boxes,  illustrating  Lincoln's  life,  (Invitation  Class). 

Doll  exhibit 

Doll  houses  (Invitation  Class). 

The  Gay  Nineties,  1892  Exhibits Mrs.  Bobert  Ellis,  Chairman 

Breakfast  tables 

Formal  dinners 

Tea  tables  for  two 

Luncheon  tables 

Tea  tables  for  large  parties 

Williamsburg-type  colonial  bouquets 

Arrangements  in  authentic  old  Chinese  and  Japanese  containers. 

Modern  Patio,  1958 Mrs.  Bobert  Kimes,  Chairman 

Modern  Exhibits,  1958 Mrs.  E.  F.  Kortemeier,  Chairman 

Patio  tables  set  for  four 

Informal  family  dinners 

Formal  buffet  dinners  for  eight 

Driftwood  arrangements,  native  background 

Contemporary  arrangements  with  and  without  figurines 

Horticultural  Exhibits,  Flowers  in  bloom Mrs.  F.  X.  Graff,  Chairman 

Chairmen    of   the    various    exhibits    and  Mrs.   Lloyd  A.  Trunck,   Mrs.   Bert  Snow  and 
Mrs.  Ted  Seeley  comprise  Mrs.  Karcher's  executive  committee. 
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The  classical  music  of  1858  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  True,  we  are  commemorating 
a  rough  and  tumble  political  contest  in  a 
prairie  town.  However,  that  town  was  not 
without  its  cultural  life.  In  many  accounts 
of  the  Freeport  of  1858,  we  read  of  German 
bands  and  lively  dances,  but  we  also  catch 
glimpses  of  recitals  in  the  Taylor  parlor, 
and  of  summer  evening  musicales. 

Accordingly,  in  further  commemoration 
of  the  events  of  1858,  Kenneth  Drake,  piano 
instructor  at  Evansville  College,  Evansville, 
Indiana,  will  present,  during  Centennial 
Week,  a  Beethoven  sonata  recital  which 
will  feature  a  Broadwood  piano. 

Kenneth  Drake,  who  received  his  early 
musical  training  in  Freeport,  received  his 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Music  degrees  from 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester, 
New  York.  Following  this  he  received  a 
Fulbright  exchange  scholarship  for  a  year 
of  study  in  Vienna,  Austria.  Since  separa- 
tion from  the  army,  he  has  been  teaching 
at  Evansville. 

Among  early  piano  makers,  the  name  of 
John  Broadwood  of  London  is  especially 
prominent.  During  his  lifetime,  the  piano, 
which  was  invented  by  the  Florentine  Cris- 
tofori  in   1709,  began  to  take  precedence 


Kenneth 
Drake 


over  the  other  keyboard  instruments,  the 
harpsichord  and  clavichord.  The  piano  of 
Broadwood  represented  several  advance- 
ments over  earlier  instruments  by  German 
builders  who  followed  Cristofori.  The 
Englishman  introduced  a  heavier,  more 
dynamic  action,  a  stronger  frame,  allowing 
greater  string  tension  and  sonority,  and 
established  the  two  pedals.  In  1817  the 
firm  presented  one  of  their  pianos  to  Bee- 
thoven, who  preferred  it  to  the  lighter 
Viennese  models. 

Broadwood  became  very  conservative 
soon  after  his  early  improvements  in  piano 
building.     The   instrument   to  be  used   in 
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this  recital,  although  it  was  built  around 
1850,  is  virtually  the  same  as  those  made 
in  the  Beethoven  period.  Finished  in  a 
rosewood  ease,  it  has  a  very  mellow  tone, 
due  in  part  to  the  absence  of  a  full  steel 
frame,  and  in  part  to  the  small  hammers. 
The  piano  has  a  compass  of  six  and  one- 
half  octaves  and  a  simple  single  escape- 
ment action,  which  means  that  the  key 
cannot  be  restruck  until  the  hammer  falls 
all  the  way  back  to  its  starting  position. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  John  Challis  of  Detroit, 
maker  of  harpsichords  and  clavichords. 

The  instrument  available  has  always  con- 
ditioned the  composer's  style.    As  an  ex- 


ample, Beethoven,  with  his  mellower  and 
lighter  piano,  experimented  with  long 
pedals,  blurring  the  harmony  and  melody 
in  a  way  that  foreshadowed  Impressionism. 
Again,  the  una  corda  pedal  on  his  piano 
actually  produced  that  effect— it  shifted 
the  hammers  to  strike  one  string  instead 
of  two,  as  today,  producing  a  much  softer 
tone.  However,  Beethoven  could  hardly 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  pianos  of  his 
day.  Commenting  on  the  weaker  construc- 
tion and  Beethoven's  playing,  an  eyewit- 
ness described  the  inside  of  his  piano, 
after  a  performance,  as  resembling  a 
"thicket",  because  of  the  broken  strings, 
hammers  and  dampers. 
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Sonata  in  A  major,  Opus  2,  No.  2 

Allegro  vivace 

Largo  appassionato 

Scherzo:      Allegretto 

Rondo:  Grazioso 
The  A  major  Sonata  was  written  in  1795  and 
dedicated  to  Joseph  Haydn,  who  was  for  a  time 
Beethoven's  teacher.  Although  the  music  shows 
Haydn's  influence  in  its  striking  themes  and  fond- 
ness for  sudden  contrasts,  the  boisterous  tempera- 
ment appearing  throughout  the  sonata  sets  it  apart 
from  Haydn. 


Ill 

Sonata  in  C  major,  Opus  53 

Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio molto— Rondo:  Allegretto moderato 
This  Sonata  is  known  as  the  "Waldstein"  after 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
It  is  pianistically  brilliant  and  a  good  example  of 
a  two-movement  sonata.  The  Rondo  contains 
several  passages  showing  Beethoven's  use  of  a 
long  sustaining  pedal,  blurring  the  harmony,  and 
an  octave  glissando  almost  impossible  to  do  on 
modern  pianos. 


II 

Sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia,  Opus  2.7,  No.  2 

Adagio  sostenuto 

Allegretto 

Presto  agitato 
This  "Sonata  in  the  manner  of  a  Fantasy" 
received  the  name  of  "Moonlight"  from  a  critic 
who  said  that  the  Adagio  reminded  him  of  moon- 
light on  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Beethoven  was  not 
pleased  by  its  immediate  popularity.  He  was  sure 
he  had  written  better  things. 


IV 

Sonata  in  Ab  major,  Opus   110 

Moderato  cantabile  molto  espressive 
Allegro  molto 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo— Allegro  ma  non 
troppo— L'istesso  tempo  di  Arioso— 
L'istesso  tempo  della 
Fuga  poi  a  poi  di  nuovo  vivente 
Beethoven  was  completely  deaf  several  years 
before   this   sonata  was  written.    Besides   a  much 
freer  treatment  of  the  sonata  form,  the  late  sonatas 
show  an  introspective  side  of  Beethoven's  person- 
ality, as  though  the  man  within  the  composer  had 
mellowed  during  the  years  of  hardship  caused  by 
deafness  and  loneliness.  Opus   110  is  one  of  the 
most  lyrical  of  the  late  sonatas.  The  many  changes 
of  tempo  marking  show  the  freedom  with  which 
the  composer  used  the  sonata  form  in  his  last  years. 
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In  the  seventies,  Dave  McCosh"  led  the 
Freeport  Union  Band.  It  was  the  city's 
first  attempt  to  have  an  organized  brass 
band.  In  later  years  the  city  took  great 
pride  in  The  Henney  Buggy  Company 
Band  directed  by  Henry  Baier. 

In  1918,  under  the  direction  of  Tony 
Miles  of  Mount  Carroll,  the  Freeport  Con- 
cert Band  was  organized.  In  the  spring  of 
1920,  a  group  of  citizens  decided  that  the 
band  should  become  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity life.  A  substantial  working  fund 
was  raised  under  the  direction  of  Louis  H. 
Burrell,  Robert  Moran,  G.  Ben  Winter, 
Frank  Harris,  Charles  P.  Guenther  and 
Charles  G.  Keck. 

Robert  A.  Gibler,  a  former  Freeport 
musician,  was  made  the  musical  director. 
Mr.  Gibler  had  just  returned  from  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  where 
he  had  been  assistant  to  John  Philip  Sousa. 
Mr.  Gibler  conducted  for  the  1920  season, 
but  resigned  just  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  concert  season  of  1921. 

Charles  W.  Wilcox,  a  student  of  the 
same  teacher  who  had  trained  Gibler,  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  conductor  and 
remained  with  the  band  for  many  years 
until  he  turned  the  baton  over  to  Mr. 
Karl  H.  Kubitz,  director  of  the  High  School 
band.  Mr.  Kubitz,  overburdened  with 
school  work,  later  passed  the  baton  on  to 
Willard  C.  Rubendall.  In  1941  Mr.  Ruben- 
dall  returned  the  baton  to  Mr.  Wilcox. 
Mr.  Rubendall  still  serves  as  assistant  con- 
ductor. 


1.   E.    Bolluff,    2.   W.    H.    Wagner,    3.   J.    Kneff,    4.   H.    Baier, 
5.   Mr.   Johnson,    6.   J.    Deckler,    7.  J.    Luecke,    8.   J.    Rotzler. 

For  many  years,  the  band  has  been  sup- 
ported by  funds  from  the  recreational  pro- 
gram of  the  Freeport  Park  District.  With 
grants  from  the  Trustee  of  The  Recording 
Industry,  the  band  has  been  able  to  build 
up  its  membership  and  maintain  a  high 
musical  standard. 

The  Freeport  Concert  Band  is  one  of  the 
oldest  city  bands  in  the  United  States,  and 
during  its  existence  some  four  hundred 
musicians  have  taken  part  in  its  activities. 
This  does  not  include  dozens  of  soloists. 

The  celebration  of  an  anniversary  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  is  not  new  to  the 
Freeport  Concert  Band.  For  almost  all  of 
the  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  regularly 
observed  the  date  with  special  music  and 
some  mention  of  the  great  event. 

On  Sunday  evening  August  24,  the  Band 
and  the  Freeport  Chapter  of  SPEBSQSA, 
will  present,  at  Krape  Park,  the  Centennial 
Band  and  Choral  concert,  featuring  the 
music  and  instruments  of  1858.  Director 
Wilcox  is  acting  as  chairman  for  this  event 
and  is  assisted  by  Kenneth  D.  Burrell,  Mrs. 
Shirl  B.  Laughlin,  Robert  T.  Collier,  Theo- 
dore Gunkel,  O.  DeVore  Hitchner,  Stephen 
Seeman,  Don  Wachlin,  Sr.,  John  M.  Kint- 
zel,  Mrs.  Edwin  Fritzenmeier,  Marg  Vohl- 
ken,  Stanley  Pash,  Jane  Brown,  Carlton 
Staben,  Gerald  OConnell  and  Elmer 
Prasse. 

"The  firm   of   Montelius   &   McCosh  published 

at  Freeport  in  1872  "I'm  Nothing  If  I  Have  Not 

You",  a  song  written  by   McCosh   and  dedicated 
to  Miss  Lillian  A.  Burrell  of  Freeport. 
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The  theme  of  the  concert  is  "One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Band  Music." 
Each  composition  represents  a  mile-stone  in  the  past  century  of  music. 

Opening  march  Americans    We  Henry   Fillmore 

"Polite"  music  from  the  east     —     Minuet  and  Waltz     —     Composer  unknown 

Rhythm  music  from  the  south       —       Down  South       —       William   Myddleton 

Our  first  writer  of  "pop"  music     —     Beautiful  Dreamer     —     Stephen  C.  Foster 
Sung  by  the  Freeport  Chapter  SPEBSQSA 

Singing  "by  ear"      —      —      Sweet,  Sweet  Roses  of  Morn      —       —      Traditional 
Conducted  by  John  M.  Kintzel 

The  Minstrel  Men  —  Dixie         —         —  Dan  Emmett 

The  gradual  evolution  of  Dixie  from  creation  to  Grand  Opera  as 
arranged  by  Mayhew  L.  Lake 

Traditional  Marching  Songs      —      The  Yellow  Rose  of  Texas      —      Traditional 

Chorus  and  Band 

The  brass  band  begins       —       A  demonstration  of  museum  instruments  loaned 
by  the  C.  G.  Conn  Company  and  Collier's  Music  Store. 

The  man  who  knew  bands     —     Washington  Post  March     —     John  Philip  Sousa 

The  band  of  today  —  Finale,  4th  Symphony  in  F  minor  —  Peter  I.  Tschaikowsky 

World  War  I      —      —      Over  There      —      —      Geo.  M.  Cohan  —  Ferde  Grofe 

Chorus  and  Band 

World  War  II       —      —      —      God  Bless  America      —      —       —       Irving  Berlin 

Sung  by  SPEBSQSA 

Foreign  composers  in  America   —    A  Tribute  To  Romberg    —    Douglas  McLean 

Chorus  and  Band 

The  Midwest  takes  over  Broadway  —  Seventy-six  Trombones  —  Meredith  Willson 

The  jet-propelled  age  is  here      —     The  Sky  Ride  March      —      Chas.  W.  Wilcox 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
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On  August  27,  1858,  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  each  spoke  for 
one  and  one-half  hours— three  solid  hours 
of  oratory  before  a  standing  crowd  of 
15,000  people!  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
imagine  this  today,  and  it  would  be  foolish 
to  attempt  to  duplicate  it. 

However,  as  an  appropriate  opening  of 
the  Centennial  Week  in  Freeport,  the  per- 
tinent portions  of  the  Debate— far  less  than 
three  hours  in  length— will  be  re-enacted 
in  Taylor  Park  on  Sunday  afternoon,  August 
24th.  This  re-enactment  is  staged  by  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Salem  cast  which  annually 
presents  "Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois"  at  the 
New  Salem  State  Park.  State  Representa- 
tive G.  William  Horsley  plays  the  part  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  S.  Philip  Hutchinson 
portrays  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

The  New  Salem  presentation,  from  which 
the  cast  and  script  of  the  Freeport  re-enact- 
ment is  taken  in  part,  is  not  a  pageant,  but 
is  the  original  Robert  E.  Sherwood  Broad- 


Left:    S.    Philip    Hutchinson    as    Douglas;    right    G.    William    Horslft 
Lincoln 


way  production,  which  is  being  presented 
in  1958  for  the  13th  consecutive  year.  The 
New  Salem  presentation  begins  on  August 
31,  after  the  close  of  the  Centennial  Week 
in  Freeport.  Over  300,000  people  have  seen 
this  production  at  New  Salem  in  recent 
years.  The  cast  has  remained  substantially 
the  same  over  the  entire  period.  The  pro- 
duction is  fast  moving,  highly  polished,  and 
very  good  entertainment.  Freeport  is  as- 
sured of  an  excellent  presentation  of  this 
very  important  feature  of  the  Centennial 
observance.  The  re-enactment  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  musical  program  by  the  Free- 
port  Concert  Band. 

The  Freeport  Woman's  Club  is  in  charge 
of  the  preparation  and  staging  of  this  pre- 
sentation. The  co-chairmen  for  the  event 
are  Mrs.  Karl  Kubitz  and  Mrs.  George 
Madden,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Seeley, 
Miss  Ruth  Winn,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Massie  and 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Goembel. 
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What  were  the  people  of  Stephenson 
County  thinking  and  talking  about  during 
the  years  1850  -  1860? 

Despite  the  rugged  struggle  for  survival, 
there  was  time  in  the  early  50's  to  discuss 
and  argue  whether  the  railroad  would  come 
through  in  time  to  carry  crops  to  market. 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  railroad  and  would  help 
get  it  extended  across  the  state.  (It  reached 
Freeport  in  1853.) 

The  question  of  the  new  lands  to  the 
west  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many 
in  the  county.  The  historic  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1820  had  forbidden  slavery 
above  the  36-30  line,  and  had  held  for 
thirty  years.  Under  Clay's  and  Webster's 
Compromise  of  1850,  the  people  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  had  been  allowed  to  make 
their  own  choice  with  respect  to  slavery 
in  those  territories.  Was  this  to  be  the 
general  rule?  Would  Douglas's  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  so  hotly  argued  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  country  in  1854,  permit  settlers 
to  make  this  decision?  Would  this  work, 
or  would  settlers  from  North  and  South 
clash  over  the  issue  in  the  new  territories? 

Party  lines  were  breaking  down  in 
Stephenson  County,  as  over  the  whole 
country.  The  old  Whig  Party  was  hope- 
lessly divided.  Anti-slavery  men,  free 
soilers,  and  anti-Kansas-Nebraska  Demo- 
crats were  banding  together  in  1854  to  form 
the  new  Republican  Party. 

That  Springfield  lawyer,  Lincoln— was 
he  Whig  or  Republican?  He  was  speaking 
out  against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  call- 
ing for  its  repeal  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  but  he  had  not  ac- 
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cepted  the  invitation  of  the  Republicans  to 
serve  on  their  State  Central  Committee.  It 
was  too  bad  Douglas  wouldn't  debate  with 
him,  as  Jesse  Fell  of  Rloomington  had 
urged,  but  Lincoln's  Peoria  speech  in  Octo- 
ber 1854  had  been  printed  and  gave  his 
answer  to  Douglas. 

Douglas  had  come  to  Freeport  to  speak 
in  front  of  the  Pennsylvania  House,  and  had 
been  answered  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Turner  of  Freeport,  who  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature  that  year  as  an  anti-Kansas- 
Nebraska  Democrat.  No  wonder  Douglas 
said: 

"I  come  to  Chicago,  I  am  met  by  an  Abolitionist; 
I  come  to  the  center  of  the  state  and  am  met  by  an 
old  line  Whig;  I  come  to  the  South  and  am  met 
by  a  Democrat,  I  can't  hold  the  Whig  responsible 
for  what  the  Abolitionist  says;  I  can't  hold  either 
responsible  for  what  the  Democrat  says    .    .    .    ." 

The  November  election  in  1854  sent  only 
41  regular  Democrats  to  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature and  59  anti-Nebraska  men.  Lincoln 
won  his  seat,  but  resigned  it  to  run  for  the 
Senate.  The  Whigs  and  the  Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats  each  wanted  their  own  candi- 
date, and  Lincoln  finally  threw  his  votes 
to  Trumbull  to  make  sure  that  Illinois  sent 
one  Anti-Nebraska  man  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  was  all  discussed  by  Stephenson 
County  men  around  the  cracker  barrel. 

The  struggle  over  Kansas  continued. 
The  Pierce  administration  had  recognized 
the  pro-slavery  legislature  at  Lecompton 
as  the  legal  government  of  the  territory. 
Stephenson  County  men  had  gone  into  Kan- 
sas and  found  that  Douglas'  "popular  sover- 
eignty" could  be  a  question  of  who  controls 
the  governor  and  the  votes.  The  South  was 
sending  in  pro-slavery  colonists  to  balance 
Northern  men  who  hated  slavery. 
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AFTER     THE     FIRST     DEBATE     at 

Ottawa,       Lincoln's       supporters 
carried    him    from    the    platform 
in    an    impromptu    parade. 
Illustration    courtesy    of 
THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
copyright    1958 


Letters  like  this,  from  a  Stephenson 
County  man,  sent  back  from  Kansas  Terri- 
tory in  1856,  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand: 

"I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  you  a  little 
about  the  manner  that  Uncle  Sam  uses  peaceful 
immigrants.  On  the  tenth  we  crossed  the  Territory 
line  between  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  met  the 
troops  encamped  some  three  miles  from  the  line 
where  they  had  been  waiting  for  some  time  to 
to  give  us  a  warm  reception.  There  were  about  six 
hundred  Dragoons  and  four  cannon,  about  half  of 
the  troops  were  marched  out  across  the  road  to 
prevent  our  progressing.  Col.  Cook  then  asked  the 
conductors  of  the  train  whether  we  had  any  arms. 
They  told  him  we  had  a  few  old  muskets  which 
were  thrown  carelessly  in  the  wagons  which  we 
intended  to  use  in  case  we  were  attacked  by  a 
band  of  border  ruffians.  The  United  States  Deputy 
Marshal  Preston  then  gave  orders  to  search  the 
wagons  which  took  half  a  day  taking  almost  all 
of  the  things  out  of  the  wagons  excepting  the 
women  and  one  keg  of  powder  which  was 
concealed  by  one  of  the  women. 


"They  took  all  of  our  arms  and  then  took  us 
prisoners  because  we  held  a  hostile  position  to  the 
government.  We  were  then  marched  into  camp 
and  a  strong  guard  placed  over  us  to  prevent  any 
one  escaping.  We  therefore  know  what  it  is  like 
to  be  under  Uncle  Sam's  care.  The  next  morning 
they  started  bright  and  early  and  I  can  assure 
you  we  were  in  safe  keeping  from  that  through. 
We  arrived  at  Topeka  on  the  fourteenth  where 
we  met  the  Governor.  He  told  us  to  go  about  our 
business  that  we  were  no  longer  prisoners.  He 
advised  us  to  make  claims  and  he  would  protect 
us  in  our  rights.  Said  he,  T  welcome  you,  yes  I 
thrice  welcome  you  and  bid  you  God's  speed.' 
"He  said  he  disarmed  all  armed  bands  and  had 
disarmed  the  twenty-seven  hundred  Missourians 
under  Col.  Reede  who  was  going  to  sack  Lawrence. 
He  said  there  were  no  Missourians  in  the  Territory 
now  except  peaceable  citizens  who  had  as  good  a 
right  as  any  one  else.  The  Governor  said  he  knew 
no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West  but  to  serve 
all  alike  just.  He  said  we  could  not  be  sectional. 
He  loved  true  Americans  who  loved  justice  and 
right. 

"His  promises  are  as  good  as  any  one  can  ask  if 
he  will  only  be  as  good  as  his  promises.  The  Free 
State  people  are  in  good  spirits.  They  think  that 
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as  long  as  Geary  occupied  the  position  he  now 
holds  there  is  very  little  danger  of  another  invasion. 
"We  got  to  Lawrence  on  the  fifteenth  and  saw  all 
of  our  Stephenson  County  friends.  They  are  all 
well  and  glad  to  see  us.  I  was  at  Mr.  Sutherland's 
on  yesterday  and  got  a  glimpse  of  the  War  but  it 
would  take  a  fortnight  to  write  anything  like  a 
glimpse  of  affairs.  I  would  sooner  grub  anytime 
than  write." 

By  1856,  a  presidential  year,  Lincoln  had 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  new  Republican 
Party— the  Anti-Nebraska  elements  in  Illi- 
nois had  to  be  unified.  His  speech  at 
Bloomington  so  held  the  reporters,  they 
forgot  to  take  notes,  and  it  became  known 
as  the  "Lost  Speech".  It  invigorated  the 
young  party. 

The  Republicans  had  nominated  Fre- 
mont for  President;  the  Democrats  Bu- 
chanan. Whigs  and  other  Anti-Nebraska 
elements  nominated  former  President  Fill- 
more. Douglas  rushed  back  to  Illinois  and 
carried  the  state  for  Buchanan  two  to  one. 
Lincoln,  who  worked  hard  and  made  fifty 
speeches,  pointed  out  that  if  the  Fillmore 
and  Fremont  men  had  been  able  to  unite 
across  the  nation,  Buchanan  would  have 
lost  by  almost  400,000  votes. 

A  strong  governor  backed  by  federal 
troops  had  quelled  disorder  in  Kansas.  The 
depression  of  1857  hit  Stephenson  County 
hard,  inducing  more  to  consider  moving 
west.  Things  were  calmer  out  there,  but 
the  question  of  slavery  was  still  unsettled. 

In  March  of  1857,  two  days  after  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Buchanan,  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  and  the  whole  country  was 
aflame.  Slaves  were  property,  the  Court 
decided,  and  property  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  territory  by  Congress.  The 
historic  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  had 
been  unconstitutional.  The  people  in 
Stephenson  County  could  follow  the  rea- 
soning as  clearly  as  the  lawyers.  If  Con- 
gress could  not  exclude  slavery,  how  could 


a  territorial  legislature  which  was  created 
by  Congress? 

Both  political  parties  faced  new  prob- 
lems. In  view  of  the  court  decision,  how 
could  the  Republicans  oppose  extension 
of  slavery  into  a  new  territory?  Douglas 
and  northern  Democrats  were  worried: 
How  could  popular  sovereignty  be  valid 
if  the  settlers  could  not  exclude  slavery? 
Stephenson  County  residents  read  Douglas' 
Springfield  speech  saying  settlers  in  new 
territories  could  still  exclude  slavery  be- 
cause slavery  could  not  survive  unless  sup- 
ported by  local  laws  and  police  power. 
Lincoln  rejoined  that  he  would  not  resist 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  but  it  was  wrong, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  known 
to  reverse  itself. 

Adding  more  fuel  to  the  fire  of  debate, 
President  Buchanan  supported  the  pro- 
slavery  elements  in  Kansas,  and  accepted 
the  Lecompton  Plan  in  a  move  to  prevent 
the  settlers  from  voting  on  the  entire  Con- 
stitution as  he  had  promised.  This  was 
Douglas'  finest  hour.  He  repudiated  Bu- 
chanan's maneuver  at  the  risk  of  his  future, 
of  party  patronage,  and  party  loyalty.  It 
was  Douglas  who  organized  Senate  opposi- 
tion. He  worked  so  hard  with  the  Repub- 
licans, to  insure  a  free  vote  on  slavery  in 
Kansas,  more  than  one  influential  party 
voice  in  the  East  proposed  that  Republicans 
in  Illinois  support  Douglas  in  his  coming 
race  for  re-election  to  the  Senate. 

In  Illinois,  the  Republicans  had  no  in- 
tention of  nominating  Douglas.  They  had 
fought  him  too  long.  They  blamed  him  for 
abandoning  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
opening  up  the  whole  question  of  slavery 
in  the  territories.  If  Douglas  wanted  to 
come  over  to  the  Republican  ranks,  the 
Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  wrote,  they 
would  give  him  a  Cabinet  post  in  the  next 
administration. 
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AT  GALESBURG,  Lincoln  climbed 
out  of  a   window   at   Old   Main, 
Knox   College,   for    the   fifth    de- 
bate.   The    builders   of   the    plat- 
form   had    blocked   the   door. 
Illustration    courtesy    of 
THE   CHICAGO   TRIBUNE 
copyright    1958 


Early  in  1858  Lincoln  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  ninety-five  Republican  county 
conventions.  The  state  convention  in 
Springfield  unanimously  agreed: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  first  and  only 
choice  of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  for 
the  U.  S.  Senate  as  the  successor  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas." 

When  Douglas  heard  of  Lincoln's  nomi- 
nation, he  commented: 

"I  shall  have  my  hands  full.  He  is  the 
strong  man  of  his  party— full  of  wit,  facts, 
dates  and  the  best  stump  speaker,  with  his 
droll  ways  and  dry  jokes,  in  the  West.  He 
is  as  honest  as  he  is  shrewd;  and  if  I  beat 
him,  my  victory  will  be  hardly  won." 

At  first,  Republican  strategy  called  for 
Lincoln  to  follow  Douglas  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  excitement  and  crowds  he 
had  collected.  Sometimes  Lincoln  traveled 
as  an  ordinary  coach  passenger  on  the  same 
train  which  pulled  Douglas'  private  cars 
and  the  flatcar  on  which  a  cannon  roared 
the  coming  of  the  "Little  Giant".  Douglas' 
followers  scoffed  at  Lincoln  for  trailing 
along  in  this  fashion. 


Republican  strategy  changed.  Lincoln 
challenged  Douglas  to  a  series  of  debates. 
Douglas  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  and  his 
itinerary  was  already  planned,  but  he  felt 
he  could  not  refuse.  He  consented  to  meet 
Lincoln  once  in  each  congressional  district, 
except  Chicago  and  Springfield,  where  they 
had  both  already  spoken,  Douglas  one  day, 
Lincoln  the  following  day.  Named  as  the 
best  towns  in  which  to  meet  in  each  dis- 
trict were  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jonesboro, 
Charleston,  Galesburg,  Quincy  and  Alton, 
in  that  order.  Opening  speeches  were  to 
be  one  hour,  with  replies  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  the  rebuttal  by  the  first  speaker 
for  a  half-hour. 

The  issues  were  familiar  to  the  people. 
These  two  men  provided  the  television,  the 
movies,  the  big  league  contests  of  their 
time.  All  Stephenson  County— old  Whig, 
new  Republican,  strong  Democrat  alike— 
was  agog  to  hear  the  debate  in  Freeport. 

JOYCE  BALTZER 
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Before  the  day  arrived,  the  streets  and 
stores  of  Freeport  had  been  decorated  with 
cotton  bunting  and  flags,  with  banners  cel- 
ebrating "Old  Abe  Lincoln"  or  "Douglas 
and  Popular  Sovereignty,"  and  with  pic- 
tures of  the  two  candidates. 

The  greatest  crowd  ever  seen  in  Free- 
port's  twenty-three  years  was  expected.  Ex- 
cited anticipation  ran  through  ten  coun- 
ties in  northwestern  Illinois. 

A  month  before,  on  July  29,  the  Freeport 
Journal  had  reported  that  Senator  Douglas, 
while  declining  Mr.  Lincoln's  challenge  to 
meet  him  on  the  stump  all  over  the  state, 
had  agreed  to  meet  him  at  seven  places  in- 
cluding Freeport.  "We  are  glad  that  we  in 
Freeport,  at  least,  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  these  two  champions  from  the  same 
stand.  We  bespeak  for  them  the  largest 
gathering  ever  known  here." 

Formal  notice  also  appeared  in  the  rival 
weekly  newspapers  that  the  "Joint  Dis- 
cussion" would  be  on  August  27. 

The  press  of  1858  was  fiercely  partisan 
even  in  its  news  columns,  the  Freeport  Jour- 
nal (Republican)  and  the  Freeport  Bulletin 
(Democratic)  no  more  so  than  the  Chicago 
Press  and  Tribune,  which  championed  Lin- 
coln, and  the  Chicago  Times,  which  backed 
Douglas. 

Douglas  was  to  arrive  Thursday  evening, 
and  Lincoln  on  Friday  morning.  The  Bul- 
letin announced:  "Louis  Ausendorf  will  sup- 
ply everyone  with  torches  who  wishes  to 
join  the  procession  to  receive  Douglas.  Let 


Illustration    by    Charles    Banks  Wilson. 
Permission  granted  by  Holiday   House,  N.  Y. 


all  be  at  the  railroad  depot  at  8  o'clock 
precisely,  when  everything  will  be  in  order 
for  forming  a  procession." 

Already  on  Thursday  visitors  were  ar- 
riving. The  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune 
that  day  captioned  "Ho  for  Freeport!"  no- 
tice of  an  excursion  rate:  "The  usual  fare 
from   Chicago   to   Freeport   and   return   is 
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$7.20  but  excursion  tickets  will  be  sold  to 
those  who  wish  to  leave  this  evening,  or 
tomorrow  morning,  for  the  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  meeting  at  Freeport  tomorrow, 
for  $4.35  ...  By  starting  on  the  9V2  train 
tomorrow  you  reach  Freeport  at  3  p.m.,  an 
hour  after  the  speaking  commences.  All 
should  therefore  leave  by  tonight's  train, 
which  starts  at  45  minutes  after  10  o'clock. 
Comfortable  sleeping  cars  will  be  put  on." 

Many,  apparently,  had  started  earlier. 
The  Chicago  Journal  said  Saturday:  "All 
regular  railroad  trains  and  one  or  two 
special  excursion  trains,  both  on  Thursday 
afternoon  and  on  Friday  morning  brought 
great  crowds." 

Douglas  had  spoken  Thursday  for  two 
hours  and  a  quarter  at  a  Democratic  rally 
in  Galena.  He  came  to  Freeport  by  the 
evening  train,  and  according  to  the  Chi- 
cago Times,  "was  met  by  a  vast  multitude 
of  persons.  As  he  stepped  upon  the  plat- 
form he  was  greeted  with  tremendous 
shouts  and  cheers.  A  grand  salute  was  fired 
at  the  same  time."  The  Freeport  Bulletin 
said  Captain  Crane  and  the  Washington 
Light  Infantry  of  Freeport  fired  the  salute, 
"which  was  prolonged  till  the  procession 
had  reached  the  hotel." 

The  Times  description  continued:  "Thou- 
sands of  persons  flocked  from  the  hotels 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  swelling 
the  assemblage  to  not  less  than  five  thou- 
sand persons.  A  procession  was  formed,  and 
with  not  less  than  a  thousand  torches,  mu- 
sic, the  cheers  of  the  people  and  the  thun- 
ders of  the  cannon,  Judge  Douglas  was  es- 
corted to  the  Brewster  House  ..." 

The  Bulletin  added  more  detail:  "When 
Judge  Douglas  was  seated  in  his  carriage, 
the  procession  divided,  a  part  marching  on 
either  side  of  the  street,  several  hundred 
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bearing  lighted  torches   and  accompanied 
by  our  excellent  German  Band. 

"In  this  manner  it  proceeded  up  Galena 
(now  Main)  street,  to  Chicago  street,  thence 
to  Stephenson  street  and  the  Brewster 
House.  The  firing  of  cannon,  the  blazing 
torches,  the  shouts  of  the  people  and  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  made  the  scene 
here  in  the  highest  degree  exciting." 

From  the  Times  again:  "When  the  head 
of  the  procession  reached  the  hotel,  the 
ranks  opened  and  the  carriage  containing 
the  people's  guest  drove  up  to  the  door. 
At  this  moment  the  scene  was  the  grandest 
ever  beheld  in  Freeport.  The  whole  area 
of  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel 
was  densely  packed;  a  few  squares  off, 
the  cannon  was  belching  forth  its  notes  of 
welcome;  a  thousand  torches  blazed  with 
brilliancy;  the  crowd  cheered  lustily,  and 
from  windows,  balconies,  housetops,  etc., 
there  were  to  be  seen  the  smiling  faces 
and  waving  handkerchiefs  of  the  ladies." 

The  Missouri  Republican,  of  St.  Louis, 
a  Democratic  paper,  declared  that  "not 
royalty  itself  .  .  .  not  Napoleon  or  Victoria 
.  .  .  ever  fell  in  with  such  enthusiastic 
greeting." 
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"By  the  side  of  every  main  street  there  are  flaming  torches,  each  with  a  living  bearer;  banners  are 
waving;  and  the  gloom  of  the  evening  is  dissipated  by  the  flooding  of  light,  and  concealed  by  those 
waving    colors,   which,   as    the   breeze   sweeps   by,   stir   and    rustle   in    tones   of   jubilee    .    .    ." 

Dispatch  from  Freeport,   III.,  in   St.  Louis,  Missouri   Republican,  Aug.   31,    1858 


The  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  reporter 
saw  it  differently:  "We  happened  to  stand 
on  the  balcony  of  the  Brewster  House  all 
the  time  ....  The  greatest  number  of 
persons  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  to 
one  thousand  at  any  time  that  night.  The 
'procession,'  counting  loafers  and  boys, 
did  not  number  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  and  of  that  number,  by  actual 
count,   only  seventy-four  carried  torches." 


In  any  case  it  was  a  large  crowd  for  a 
small  town,  generously  estimated  by  the 
metropolitan  papers  at  7,000  population, 
but  probably  a  good  deal  nearer  5,000. 

The  Brewster  House  was  impressive  for 
so  small  a  city,  opened  just  one  year  before, 
on  the  corner  of  Stephenson  street  and 
Mechanic  (now  State)  street.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  reported  that  Mr.  Douglas 
was  greeted  with  "a  stunning  illumination 
of  the  hotel." 
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"As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  "said  the 
Freeport  Bulletin,  "James  Mitchell,  Esq., 
in  behalf  of  the  Democracy  of  this  city," 
made  a  welcoming  address,  and  the  Sen- 
ator replied  briefly,  both  speaking  from 
the  Brewster  House  balcony.  Colonel 
Mitchell,  a  veteran  of  the  Blackhawk  In- 
dian War  and  pioneer  Freeport  banker,  was 
the  town's  leading  Democrat. 

According  to  the  later  recollections  of 
Smith  D.  Atkins,  then  a  young  lawyer  and 
later  to  be  editor  of  the  Freeport  Journal, 
Douglas  did  not  stay  at  the  Brewster  House 
that  night  or  the  next,  but  was  the  guest 
of  the  postmaster,  F.  S.  Brawley,  at  his 
home. 

Lincoln  spent  the  night  at  Amboy,  after 
speaking  Wednesday  at  Macomb,  and  was 
expected  in  Freeport  at  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning  on  the  Illinois  Central  special 
train  from  the  south. 

While  Freeport  still  slept,  during  the 
early  hours  of  Friday,  families  on  farms 
and  in  hamlets  and  towns  not  on  the  rail- 
road were  packing  their  dinners  by  lamp- 
light and  harnessing  their  horses  or  mules. 
They  set  out  singly  or  in  cavalcades,  on  the 


dusty  roads,  in  farm  wagons,  carriages, 
hacks,  in  every  vehicle  of  the  times.  Some 
hardy  individuals  walked.  By  daybreak 
the  roads  into  Freeport  were  reported  lined 
with  traffic.  Neighbors  traveled  together, 
adults  sitting  on  plank  seats  in  the  wagons, 
children  sleeping  on  hay  in  the  wagon  beds. 
Sometimes  the  horses  were  decked  with 
small  American  flags. 

Bad  weather  failed  to  discourage  the 
crowds.  The  day  had  broken,  according  to 
the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  "chilly, 
cloudy  and  lowering.  Alternations  of  wind 
and  sunshine  filled  the  forenoon."  The 
Chicago  Times  said:  "The  weather  was 
lowering  and  occasionally  showering." 
Still  the  people  came. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  said:  "All 
prairiedom  has  broken  loose  ....  The 
streets  are  fairly  black  with  people.  It 
would  be  uncomfortable,  if  it  were  hot 
and  sunny;  but  the  weather  is  cool  and 
cloudy."  The  same  reporter  called  the  day 
"abundantly  refreshing  to  hotel  and  saloon 
keepers,  who  stand  aghast  at  the  multitudes 
to  be  fed."  It  was  a  great  day  for  all  kinds 
of  trade. 
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"It  is  astonishing,"  the  New  York  paper 
commented,  during  the  campaign,  "how 
deep  an  interest  in  politics  this  people 
take:  Over  weary  miles  .  .  .  eager  parti- 
sans come  —  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in 
wagons  drawn  by  horses  or  mules;  men, 
women  and  children,  old  and  young;  the 
half  sick,  just  out  of  the  last  'shake';  chil- 
dren in  arms,  infants  at  the  maternal  fount, 
pushing  on  .  .  .  settling  down  at  the  town 
where  the  meeting  is,  with  hardly  a  chance 
for  sitting,  and  even  less  opportunity  for 
eating,  waiting  for  hours  at  the  places  of 
speaking,  talking,  discussing,  litigious,  vo- 
ciferous, while  the  artillery,  the  music  of 
the  bands,  the  waving  of  the  banners,  the 
huzzahs  of  the  crowds,  as  delegation  after 
delegation  appears:  the  cries  of  the  ped- 
dlers vending  all  sorts  of  wares,  from  an 
infallible  cure  of  'agur'  [malaria]  to  a  mon- 
ster watermelon  in  slices,  to  suit  the  cus- 
tomers, combine  to  render  one  scene  of 
confusion  and  commotion." 

First  to  form  in  procession,  on  arrival 
by  road  after  an  early  start,  was  the  Re- 


publican delegation  from  Carroll  County, 
marching  under  a  banner  reading  "Carroll 
County  for  Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  special  Illinois  Central  train  from 
Galena  and  Warren  came  in  about  nine 
o'clock,  with  eight  coaches. 

A  great  crowd  was  gathering  at  the  de- 
pot for  the  arrival  of  Lincoln,  now  travel- 
ing north  on  the  Illinois  Central  excursion 
train  which  was  bringing  twelve  cars  with 
delegations  from  Ogle,  Lee  and  Whiteside 
counties. 

Joseph  Medill  of  the  Chicago  Press  and 
Tribune  and  other  political  associates  were 
Lincoln's  train  companions.  Medill  record- 
ed later  that  on  the  train  Lincoln  showed 
him  the  questions  he  proposed  to  put  to 
Douglas  at  Freeport.  Medill  argued  a- 
gainst  using  the  second  one,  saying  that 
Douglas  had  put  himself  in  a  tight  place 
in  Illinois  by  abandoning  the  historic  policy 
of  confining  slavery  to  the  South;  Lincoln's 
question  could  "open  the  door  through 
which  Senator  Douglas  might  be  enabled 


ON    THE    WAY    TO    FREEPORT, 

Lincoln     discusses     with     Joseph 
Medill,    editor    of    the    Tribune, 
the     question     he     proposes     to 
ask    on    the     rights    of    a    terri- 
tory   to    exclude    slavery. 
Illustration    courtesy    of 
THE   CHICAGO   TRIBUNE 
copyright    1958 
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to  escape."  Lincoln,  however,  was  deter- 
mined to  put  Douglas  on  record,  now  when 
the  Died  Scott  decision  was  so  popular 
in  the  South,  as  upholding  the  right  of  the 
people  to  exclude  slavery  if  they  chose,  in 
his  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty. 

At  the  Freeport  station,  Lincoln  was  a- 
waited  by  a  welcoming  delegation,  a  band, 
soldiers  to  fire  a  salute,  and  a  cheering 
crowd  which  the  Freeport  Journal  called 
"an  immense  assemblage  of  Republicans" 
and  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  Republican 
paper  of  Springfield,  estimated  at  "full 
five  thousand  strong."  The  Chicago  Press 
and  Tribune  said  "some  two  thousand," 
and  reported  "six  deafening  cheers  were 
given  as  our  next  Senator  stepped  from 
the  cars." 

The  same  account  says  that  "the  whole 
company  formed  in  procession  and  escort- 
ed him  around  the  principal  streets  to  the 
elegant  hotel.  Here  the  reception  speech 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Turner, 
to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  responded  in  a  few 
appropriate  remarks." 

Turner,  first  Freeporter  to  be  elected 
to  Congress,  had  served  in  the  national 
House  during  the  same  term  as  Lincoln, 
where  both  voted  alike  on  measures  con- 
cerning slavery,  although  Turner  was  then 
a  Democrat  and  Lincoln  a  Whig.  Turner 
had  next  been  Speaker  of  the  Illinois  House, 
where  he  voted  unsuccessfully  for  Lincoln 
as  senator;  more  successfully,  he  brought 
home  a  city  charter  for  Freeport,  which 
promptly  elected  him  the  city's  first  mayor, 
in  1855.  Now  Turner  and  Lincoln  were 
both  stalwarts  in  the  new  Republican  Party 
in  Illinois. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  special  train  from 
the  South  had  pulled  in,  the  regular  train 
from   Galena   arrived,   with   eight   or   nine 


coaches  —  accounts  differ  —  all  filled. 
Another  procession  formed,  marching  to 
the  hotel  under  the  banner  of  the  Galena 
Lincoln  Club,  to  give  three  rousing  cheers 
for  their  candidate.  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared 
on  the  balcony  to  return  his  thanks  "amid 
a  storm  of  applause,"  says  the  Chicago 
Press  and  Tribune. 

Then,  eclipsing  all  that  went  before,  in 
came  the  special  train  on  the  Galena  Road 
from  Rockford,  Marengo  and  Belvidere, 
reported  by  the  Press  and  Tribune  to  have 
16  coaches  and  over  a  thousand  passengers. 
Again  a  procession  marched  to  the  Brews- 
ter House,  this  time  under  a  banner  read- 
ing "Winnebago  County  for  Old  Abe." 
Again  Mr.  Lincoln  was  called  out  to  re- 
spond to  cheering. 

The  Chicago  Journal  said:  "From  the 
moment  he  came  out  of  the  cars  till  he 
entered  his  room  at  the  hotel,  the  streets 
were  made  perfectly  clamorous  with  shouts 
and  hurrahs  for  Lincoln.  He  tried  in  vain 
to  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  retirement  at  the 
hotel;  the  multitude  insisted  upon  his 
showing  himself  again  on  the  balcony  and 
on  greeting  him  with  hearty  shakes  of  his 
right  hand." 

A  reporter  of  the  Missouri  Republican 

(Democratic)  dissented  and  wrote  of  the 
latest  contingent:  "Of  course,  they  all 
marched  up  to  the  house  together  and 
Lincoln  was  'toted'  out  to  the  balcony, 
when  lo!  these  folks  sent  up  a  shout  for 
Douglas,  which  showed  how  the  wind  blew 
in  that  quarter  at  any  rate." 

Personal  recollections  of  those  present 
that  day  record  that  Douglas  had  a  hotel 
suite  to  receive  the  crowds  wanting  to 
shake  his  hand,  while  Lincoln,  after  wash- 
ing off  the  dust  in  his  room,  met  his  friends 
in  the  lobby. 
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THOMAS   J.   TURNER,   who   introduced    Lincoln. 

In  Joseph  Medill's  recollections  he  said 
that  he  sent  important  friends  of  Lincoln 
to  his  room,  to  try  to  dissuade  him  from 
asking  Question  Two  on  his  list,  but  they 
returned  to  tell  Medill  they  could  not 
change   Lincoln's   purpose. 

Meanwhile,  Democrats  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict had  been  in  convention,  called  for 
10  o'clock  a.m.,  when  Lincoln's  train  was 
due.  Colonel  Mitchell  presided,  and  Mayor 
Hiram  Bright  of  Freeport  was  nominated 
for  Congress. 

Well  before  two  o'clock,  it  was  time  for 
the  speakers  to  go  to  the  debate  grounds, 
only  two  blocks  away  but  already  crowd- 
ed. Most  newspapers  agreed  that  15,000 
people  had  come  to  hear  the  candidates, 
but  estimates  varied  from  10,000  to  20,000. 

The  first  official  notices  of  the  debate 
in  both  local  papers  announced  it  would 
be  held  in  Goddard's  Grove,  adjoining  the 


city  on  the  north,  across  the  river.  This  plan 
must  soon  have  changed,  for  the  platform 
had  been  built  two  blocks  north  of  the 
Brewster  House,  where  there  was  open 
land  with  a  small  grove  of  trees  just  north- 
east of  the  intersection  of  Douglas  street 
and  Mechanic  (now  State). 

In  the  grove,  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  were  "confusion  and  disorder.  They 
have  a  wretched  way  in  Illinois  of  having 
the  platform  unguarded  and  exposed  to 
the  forcible  entry  of  the  mob,  who  seize 
upon  it  an  hour  or  so  before  the  notabilities 
arrive,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  urgent 
appeals  for  evacuation.  Hence,  orators, 
committee  of  reception,  invited  guests, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  newspaper 
gentry,  have  to  fight  a  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict for  even  the  merest  chance  of  stand- 
ing room.  This  consumes  half  an  hour  or 
so,  during  which  the  crowd,  taking  their 
cue  from  those  of  high  place,  improvise 
a  few  scuffles  for  position  among  them- 
selves." 

The  "newspaper  gentry"  present  in  Free- 
port,  including  some  of  national  reputation, 
were  covering  the  debate  for  the  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  Spring- 
field papers,  and  those  of  Madison,  Rock- 
ford,  Sterling  and  Dixon;  also  for  the  near- 
er weeklies,  at  Polo,  Mount  Carroll,  Galena, 
Rockton,  Mount  Morris  and  Oregon,  ac- 
cording to  a  list  in  the  Freeport  Journal. 
For  possibly  the  first  time,  in  the  history 
of  political  stump  speaking,  shorthand  re- 
porters had  been  retained  by  rival  metro- 
politan papers  to  take  down  every  word 
spoken  by  the  two  candidates  during  the 
seven  debates. 

Local  Democrats  had  provided  a  hand- 
some carriage  drawn  by  a  fine  matched 
team  to  take  Douglas  to  the  grounds. 
This   inspired  the   Republicans   to  present 
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a  contrast  for  their  candidate.  They  secured 
a  big  Pennsylvania  wagon,  with  six-horse 
team,  its  owner,  John  Wolf  of  Carroll 
County,  riding  on  the  left  horse  of  the 
wheel  pair  to  guide  the  rest. 

Lincoln  was  later  reported  by  Atkins  as 
not  too  happy  about  the  plan,  but  he  rode 
to  the  grove  accompanied  by  a  group  of 
farmers.  The  Freeport  Bulletin  gibed  at 
him:  "Mr.  Lincoln  was  placed  in  or  near 
the  rear  of  the  box  on  the  wagon  and  his 
legs  extended  forward  several  feet  and 
resembled  the  skeleton  of  some  greyhound. 
He  is  as  queer  looking  as  he  is  queer 
spoken.  If  Barnum  could  procure  him  in 
the  style  so  beautifully  represented  on  his 
way  to  the  stand  from  the  Brewster  House, 
then  would  Mr.  Barnum's  fortune  be  made, 
for  a  more  ridiculous  and  laughable  show 
has  never  been  presented  to  the  American 
people." 

Douglas,  when  he  saw  Lincoln  start 
out  for  the  grove  in  the  wagon  with  his 
rural  supporters,  elected  not  to  ride  in 
elegance,  and  walked  with  Colonel  Mitchell 
and  other  friends  the  two  blocks  to  the 
grove. 

The  arrival  of  the  speakers,  the  New  York 
Post  said,  "is  the  signal  for  shouts  that 
rend  the  heavens.  They  are  introduced  to 
the  audience  amidst  prolonged  and  en- 
thusiastic cheers  .  .  .  The  audience  sit  or 
stand   patiently   throughout." 

Before  the  speaking  began,  the  Chicago 
Times  reported,  an  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Press  and  Tribune  halted  matters  by  warn- 
ing Lincoln  that  Hitt  had  not  arrived,  and 
there  was  a  call  for  him  to  come  forward. 

This  was  Robert  Hitt,  graduate  of  Mount 
Morris  College,  who  had  gone  from  Ogle 
County  to  open  the  first  stenographic  of- 
fice in  Chicago  and  was  engaged  by  the 
Press    and    Tribune   to    take    down    all    of 


JOHN  WOLF  who  drove  the  Pennsylvania  wagon  in 
which    Lincoln    rode. 

Lincoln's  speeches  in  the  Joint  Discussions. 
Later  he  was  to  return  to  Ogle  County  to 
become  Congressman  from  the  First  Con- 
gressional District,  which  then  included 
Stephenson  County. 

When  Hitt  was  found,  the  crowd  was 
so  densely  packed  he  could  not  get  through, 
so  men  picked  him  up  bodily  and  passed 
him  over  their  heads  to  the  platform. 

On  the  platform,  in  addition  to  the  speak- 
ers and  press  representatives,  were  the 
moderators,  Turner  to  introduce  Lincoln, 
Mitchell  to  introduce  Douglas.  Lincoln 
was  to  begin  the  three-hour  debate  with 
a  speech  of  one  hour,  followed  by  Douglas 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  a  half-hour 
rejoinder  by  Lincoln. 

The  New  York  Post  reporter  has  given 
a  much  quoted  picture  of  the  two  can- 
didates: "Two  men  presenting  wider  con- 
trasts could  hardly  be  found  as  represent- 
atives of  the  two  great  political  parties. 
Everybody  knows  Douglas,  a  short,  thick- 
set, burly  man  with  a  large  round  head, 
heavy    hair,    dark    complexion    and    fierce 
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bulldog  bark.  Strong  in  his  own  real  power 
and  skilled  in  a  thousand  conflicts  .  .  .  ." 

And  Lincoln:  "Built  on  the  Kentucky 
type,  he  is  very  tall  and  angular,  awkward 
even  in  gait  and  attitude.  His  face  is  sharp, 
large  featured  and  unprepossessing.  His 
eyes  are  deep  set  under  heavy  brows,  his 
forehead  is  high  and  retreating  and  his 
hair  is  dark  and  heavy.  In  repose  'Long 
Abe's 'appearance  is  not  comely.  But  stir 
him  up  and  the  fire  of  his  genius  plays 
on  every  feature.  His  eye  glows  and  spar- 
kles, every  lineament,  now  so  ill-formed, 
grows  radiant  and  expressive  .  .  .  ." 

The  two  men  had  known  each  other 
long.  Lincoln  had  said  at  Ottawa:  "Twenty- 
two  years  ago  Judge  Douglas  and  I  be- 
came acquainted.  We  were  both  young 
men.  Even  then  we  were  both  ambitious 
—  I  perhaps  quite  as  much  as  he.  With  me 
the  race  of  ambition  has  been  a  failure, 
a  flat  failure;  with  him  it  has  been  one  of 
splendid  success.  His  name  fills  the  nation 
and  is  not  unknown  in  foreign  lands.  I 
affect  no  contempt  for  the  eminence  he 
has  reached.  I  would  rather  stand  upon 
that  eminence  than  wear  the  richest  crown 
that  ever  bedecked  a  monarch's  brow." 

Douglas  is  reported  to  have  said  before 
he  left  Washington:  "I  shall  have  my  hands 
full.  He  (Lincoln)  is  the  strong  man  of  his 
party.  He  is  as  honest  as  he  is  shrewd, 
and  if  I  beat  him,  my  victory  will  be  hard- 
ly won." 

Both  men  were  masters  of  stump  speak- 
ing, and  knew  how  to  keep  a  campaign 
audience  listening  avidly,  even  partici- 
pating. Lincoln's  method  was  quieter;  he 
seemed  to  reason  aloud,  so  logically  that 
the  reasoning  became  the  listener's.  Doug- 
las was  more  dramatic,  with  skillful  use 
of  emotional  oratory.  Both  had  good  change 
of  pace,  easing  off  from  serious  discussion 


of  the  issues  into  state  politics  and  per- 
sonalities, or  amused  and  amusing  attacks 
upon  the  other  fellow.  Both  could  evoke 
cheers  and  laughter. 

Much  of  their  three-hour  exchange  — 
Lincoln  charging  Douglas  with  conspiring 
to  help  the  South  spread  slavery;  Douglas 
charging  Lincoln  with  trying  to  abolition- 
ize  the  old  Whig  Party  —  has  little  interest 
for  us  now. 

Neither  man  had  to  explain  his  references 
to  the  historic  Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820,  or  the  new  Compromise  of  1850,  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  or  pending  LeComp- 
ton  Constitution  for  Kansas.  This  was  a 
crowd  absorbedly  interested  and  informed 
on  current  issues,  and  politics  offered  the 
best  entertainment  and  conversation  for 
that  day  for  the  mass  of  the  people  living 
far  from  the  larger  centers.  When  Lincoln 
suggested  his  hearers  would  have  read 
what  Douglas  said  at  Ottawa  in  their  first 
debate,  they  shouted  back,  "We  have!  We 
have!" 

Each  of  the  candidates  knew  how  to 
make  use  of  the  shouted  comments  or 
questions  from  the  crowd,  quoting  or  an- 
swering them,  and  asking  questions  in 
return.  The  shorthand  reporter  who  tran- 
scribed Lincoln's  speech  and  rebuttal  noted 
more  than  fifty  interruptions  for  cheers, 
laughter  or  cries  of  "Good!  Good!"  or  "Yes! 
Yes!"  and  at  the  end,  "Go  on!  Go  on!" 
In  Douglas'  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  of  these 
interpolations  —  laughter,  cheers,  applause 
and  cries  of  "That's  a  fact!",  "Hit  him 
again!",  and  "Hurrah  for  Douglas." 

The  crowd  listened  so  intently  to  Lin- 
coln that  Douglas  began  his  own  speech 
by  complimenting  the  audience  on  its 
silence  and  attention.  This  was  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  rain  is  reported  to  have  fallen 
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during  the  debate  and  the  Freeport  Journal 
said  "in  consequence  of  a  high  wind  which 
prevailed  a  part  of  the  time,  many  were 
prevented  from  hearing  the  speakers."  No 
doubt,  on  the  fringes  of  the  crowd,  the 
people  moved  about,  exchanging  news  and 
views  with  acquaintances;  but  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  those  closely  pack- 
ed about  the  platform  followed  every  word. 

Douglas  stirred  up  the  opposition  by 
referring  to  them  always  as  "Black  Repub- 
licans" to  underline  his  charge  that  they 
favored  Negro  equality.  Again  and  again 
listeners  chanted:  "White,  white!".  Once, 
one  man  challenged:  "Couldn't  you  modify 
it  and  call  it  brown?",  and  Douglas  shouted 
back,  "Not  a  whit!" 

When  the  repeated  taunt  finally  brought 
a  clamor  of  "White!  White!"  from  the 
crowd,  Douglas  objected,  saying:  I  wish 
to  remind  you  that  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
speaking  there  was  not  a  Democrat  vulgar 
and  blackguard  enough  to  interrupt  him. 
I  am  clinching  Lincoln  now  and  you  are 
scared  of  the  result."  He  went  on  with  a 
great  display  of  indignation:  "I  have  seen 
your  mobs  before  and  defy  your  wrath." 
This,  according  to  the  Chicago  Times  short- 
hand reporter,  got  tremendous  applause 
and  Douglas  stopped  it,  saying:  "My 
friends,  do  not  cheer,  for  I  need  my  whole 
time." 

Lincoln  turned  the  same  incident  to 
advantage  in  his  rebuttal  saying:  "In  re- 
gard to  Judge  Douglas'  declaration  about 
the  'vulgarity  and  blackguardism'  in  the 
audience  —  that  no  such  thing,  as  he  says, 
was  shown  by  any  Democrat  while  I  was 
speaking.  Now  I  only  wish  to  say  that 
while  I  was  speaking  I  used  no  Vulgarity 
or  blackguardism'  towards  any  Democrat." 
Here  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  re- 
porter noted  great  laughter  and  applause. 


The  Freeport  Journal  said:  "When  the 
crowd  called  'White,  white,  white,  white,' 
Douglas  stamped  furiously;  shook  his  fists 
at  the  audience,  and  showed  evident  signs 
of  'congestion  to  the  head.' " 

It  also  said,  in  a  separate  item:  "During 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  opening  speech 
.  .  .  Mr.  Douglas  sat  near  him  smoking  a 
cigar  and  puffing  out  the  fumes  for  #the 
benefit  of  the  speaker  and  the  Ladies  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  'Shortboy  Senator'. 
Take  this  in  connection  with  the  ridiculous 
exhibition  he  made  of  himself  in  his  'mad' 
fit,  and  what  a  specimen  does  he  afford 
of  an  'American  Statesman'.  A  libel  upon 
the  race  of  heroes."  ("Shortboy"  was  a  slang 
name  given  members  of  rowdy  New  York 
gangs.) 

The  Chicago  Times  later,  on  October  1, 
under  a  heading  "Black  Republican  Out- 
rages," recalled  that  at  Freeport  "after  Lin- 
coln had  been  listened  to  attentively,  and 
when  Douglas  went  upon  the  stand,  some 
villain  threw  at  the  latter  a  melon,  hitting 
him  on  one  shoulder."  There  is  no  other 
report  of  this. 

The  part  of  their  debate  which  was  to 
make  history  came  when  Lincoln  put  to 
the  Senator  the  question:  "Can  the  people 
of  a  United  States  territory,  in  any  lawful 
way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  its 
limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  state  con- 
stitution?" 

The  man  who  replied  was  answering  not 
only  as  the  candidate  for  re-election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  but  as  the  outstanding 
candidate  in  either  party  for  the  Presidency 
in  1860.  He  said,  when  he  took  up  Lincoln's 
questions:  "Mr.  Lincoln  has  heard  me  an- 
swer a  hundred  times  from  every  stump 
in  Illinois,  that  in  my  opinion  the  people 
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of  a  territory  can,  by  lawful  means,  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  state  constitution."  .  .  .  He  had 
said  it  before,  but  the  extremists  in  the 
South  were  finding  in  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion new  hope  of  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers against  slavery  in  free  territory. 

Douglas  continued,  and  his  words  were 
to  travel  far  and  long:  "It  matters  not  what 
way  the  Supreme  Court  may  hereafter  de- 
cide as  to  the  abstract  question  whether 
slavery  may  or  may  not  go  into  a  territory 
under  the  Constitution,  the  people  have 
the  lawful  means  to  introduce  it  or  exclude 
it  as  they  please,  for  the  reason  that  slavery 
cannot  exist  a  day  or  an  hour  anywhere, 
unless  it  is  supported  by  local  police  regu- 
lations." 

From  the  Illinois  crowd  came:  "Right! 
Right!" 

Historians  agree  that  with  those  words 
Douglas  lost  the  South;  the  "doctrine  of 
unfriendly  legislation"  saved  his  Senate 
seat  in  Illinois  but  lost  him  the  Presidency 
in  1860.  The  South  was  to  call  this  answer 
"The  Freeport  Heresy." 

The  three  hours  of  speaking  closed  with 
the  crowd  crying  to  Lincoln  to  go  on,  and 
his  answer:  "I  cannot,  gentlemen,  my  time 
has  expired." 

This  was  the  signal  for  one  last  demon- 
stration of  applause  before  families  were 
rounded  up,  horses  were  untied,  and  all 
those  who  came  by  road  started  the  long 
ride  home.  The  trampled  debate  ground 
was  soon  deserted. 

For  Freeport  Republicans,  however, 
there  was  still  more  political  entertain- 
ment. Owen  Lovejoy,  dynamic  Abolitionist 
preacher  from  Princeton,  Illinois,  was  called 
out  in  front  of  the  Brewster  House  to  speak 
to  a  large  audience  soon  after  the  debate 


crowd  had  scattered.  The  Freeport  Journal 
also  reported  that  in  the  evening  four  prom- 
inent Republican  speakers  were  heard  by 
an  assembly  in  front  of  the  Courthouse. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Douglas  spent  the 
night  in  Freeport,  the  Senator  reportedly 
again  at  the  home  of  the  postmaster,  and 
Lincoln  in  the  Brewster  House.  Douglas 
left  next  morning  on  the  Galena  Road 
bound  east,  while  Lincoln  took  the  regular 
Illinois  Central  train  south. 

The  day  had  brought  to  the  small  city 
the  greatest  crowds  and  excitement  of  its 
short  history.  That  it  had  also  brought 
Freeport  a  permanent  place  in  the  nation's 
history  later  events  were  to  show. 

ELISABETH  YAGER 


(Acknowledgment  is  made  to  L.  A.  Fulwider, 
who  wrote  the  Lincoln-Douglas  commemorative 
booklet  of  1922,  and  to  Philip  Keister,  who  pre- 
pared a  chronology  from  all  available  accounts. 
The  text  of  all  seven  debates,  and  fuller  accounts 
of  the  campaign  from  contemporary  reports,  may 
be  found  in  "The  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates  of 
1858"  by  Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  published  by  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library  in  1908,  and  in 
"Created  Equal?"  by  Paul  M.  Angle,  published  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  in  1958.  Personal 
recollections  of  the .  debates  gathered  in  1929 
appear  in  "Freeport's  Lincoln,"  published  by  W. 
T.  Rawleigh  at  Freeport  in  1930.  In  fiction, 
"Henry's  Lincoln,"  by  Louise  Albright  Neyhart, 
(Holiday  House),  describes  the  Freeport  Debate 
for  children,  and  the  novel,  "The  Crisis"  by  the 
American  Winston  Churchill,  (MacMillan,  1901), 
for  the  general  reader.) 


1857-1858 

ADVERTISEMENTS 
in  this  book 

were  reproduced  from  the  1857-58  Direc- 
tory of  Freeport.  The  typography  is  much 
fancier  than  would  now  be  used,  but  the 
businessmen  were  alert  and  progressive  for 
their  time.  Long  time  residents  of  this  com- 
munity will  recognize  many  familiar  names. 
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November  2,  1858,  dawned  a  rainy  and 
cold  election  day  in  Illinois. 

The  Republican  candidates  throughout 
the  state  polled  over  four  thousand  more 
votes  than  their  opponents.  Stephenson 
County  residents  voted  their  county  into 
the  Republican  ranks.  The  election  went, 
as  John  Wentworth,  writing  in  the  Chicago 
Democrat,  had  predicted:  "The  Republicans 
will  sweep  the  North.  The  Democrats  will 
sweep  the  South." 

The  apportionment  laws  in  Illinois 
favored  the  southern  districts  of  the  state 
and  these  were  heavily  Democratic.  There 
was  no  direct  election  of  senators  in  1858; 
the  choice  was  made  in  the  legislature.  The 
Legislature  voted  54  for  Douglas  and  46 
for  Lincoln. 

Douglas,  jubilant,  wired  the  editor  of  the 
Springfield  State  Register,  "Let  the  voice 
of  the  people  rule." 


Lincoln  wrote  to  a  friend  after  the  elec- 
tion: "I  am  glad  I  made  the  late  race.  It 
gave  me  a  hearing  on  the  great  and  durable 
question  of  the  age,  which  I  could  have 
had  in  no  other  way;  and  though  I  now  sink 
out  of  view,  and  shall  be  forgotten,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  made  some  marks  which  will 
tell  for  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  long  after 
I  am  gone." 

All  historians  agree  that  there  were  two 
important  results  from  this  series  of  de- 
bates. Douglas'  position  at  Freeport,  that 
free-soil  settlers  could  refuse  to  admit 
slavery  in  the  territories,  had  displeased 
the  South.  There  was  nothing  particularly 
new  about  the  question  put  at  Freeport,  or 
the  answer  given,  but  the  wide  publicity 
which  both  the  question  and  answer  re- 
ceived, had  a  national  impact.  Furthermore, 
Lincoln  proved  his  metal  in  the  debates. 
He  had  stood  up  to  Douglas,  who  was  a 
top  forensic  power  in  the  nation.    Any  man 
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who  could  do  this  was  presidential  timber. 
His  moderate  position  had  not  alienated 
abolitionists  while  satisfying  the  more 
moderate  elements  of  his  party.  This  ability 
was  not  underrated  by  politicians. 

The  East  was  eager  to  hear  Lincoln  on 
the  "great  and  durable  question  of  the  age." 

The  South  had  turned  against  Douglas, 
as  he  was  to  learn  when  the  Southern  states 


walked  out  of  the  Democratic  Convention 
in  1860,  to  nominate  their  own  candidate. 

Only  by  this  split  in  the  Democratic  Party 
could  a  Republican  win.  By  these  debates, 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  risen  from  political 
oblivion  to  lead  the  nation  through  its 
greatest  crisis,  the  Civil  War. 
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The  business  directory  of  the  city  in  1857 
showed  a  total  of  forty-eight  dry  goods 
stores,  groceries  and  provision  stores,  five 
drug  and  medicine  stores,  ten  clothing 
stores  and  merchant  tailors,  four  furniture 
establishments,  five  saddle  and  harness 
shops,  two  book  stores,  three  banks,  two 
confectionary  establishments,  four  hard 
ware  stores,  five  bakeries,  two  gun  shops, 
four  jewelry  stores,  four  meat  markets,  one 
hat  and  cap  store,  seven  boot  and  shoe 
stores,  three  liquor  stores,  two  cigar  and 
tobacco  stores,  two  paint  and  oil  stores, 
five  carriage  factories,  twelve  hotels,  six 
millinery   establishments,   five   agricultural 


implement  agencies  and  manufacturers, 
two  daguerrean  galleries,  one  brass  factory, 
nine  forwarding  and  commission  merchants, 
one  iron  foundry,  two  sash,  door  and  blind 
factories,  one  soap  and  candle  factory, 
three  auction  and  commission  rooms,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  mechanics  of  dif- 
ferent kinds— too  numerous  to  mention- 
reports  the  March  14  Daily  Journal. 

There  were  also  a  "full  quota  of  attor- 
neys, physicians  and  other  professional 
men.  Four  newspapers,  three  of  them 
weekly,  and  one  of  them  daily  and  weekly, 
are  published  here." 
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The  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  of  1858 
have  been  appraised  and  reappraised.  They 
have  been  earmarked  as  over-rated,  and 
not  measuring  up  to  their  reputation.  In 
our  greatly  changing  world  each  generation 
puts  a  new  set  of  values  on  past  historical 
events.  Some  of  the  golden  writing,  cover- 
ing the  debates,  has  been  done  in  the  past 
twenty  years  by  professional  historians. 

A  hundred  years  after  the  debates  we 
are  told  that  the  values  were  underesti- 
mated and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
debates  than  usually  meets  the  eye.  We 
are  reminded  today  that  the  central  issue 
that  lay  under  them  is  a  topic  of  immediate 
and  pressing  concern. 

Examining  Lincoln's  thinking  in  his 
speeches,  Allan  Nevins  in  the  EMER- 
GENCE OF  LINCOLN,  states  that  Lincoln 
had  come  to  salient  conclusions  and  drove 
them  home  with  memorable  distinctness. 
The  Republican  senatorial  contestant  was 
convinced  that  slavery  was  the  one  great 
divisive  issue  which  constantly  threatened 
the  disruption  of  the  Union.  He  believed 
that  it  had  not  been  such  a  threat  in  earlier 
times  because  the  nation's  founders,  by 
restricting  its  sphere,  cutting  off  its  African 
source,  shamefacedly  avoiding  any  direct 
description  of  it  in  the  Constitution,  and 
in  numerous  instances  denouncing  it,  had 
led  men  to  believe  that  it  would  ultimately 
perish. 

Lincoln  hated  slavery,  but  his  attitude 
was  mild  and  cautious.  He  believed  that 
by  confining  it  to  the  States  where  it  al- 
ready existed,  it  would  gradually  disappear 
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in  the  course  of  time.  And  although  there 
are  remarks  from  Lincoln  that  seem  scarce- 
ly creditable  to  a  great  emancipator,  his 
conscience  demanded  that  the  opposition 
to  the  expansion  of  slavery  be  put  on  moral 
rather  than  on  purely  legal  grounds— with 
the  hope  that  someday  the  Negro  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  capacities. 

The  Freeport  debate  is  called,  by  Mr. 
Nevins,  the  question  and  answer  discussion. 
The  substance  of  the  Freeport  Doctrine 
was  not  a  revelation.  Douglas  had  stated 
it  many  times  before,  but  the  debates 
dramatized  it  in  a  way  which  for  the  first 
time  arrested  the  attention  of  millions. 
The  Democratic  Senator,  winner  and  loser, 
suffered  from  his  own  forthright  honesty 
in  repeating  his  convictions  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty which  granted  freedom  where 
people  wished  it. 

Lincoln's  second  question  at  Freeport, 
forcing  Douglas  to  alienate  the  South  and 
to  render  impossible  his  election  as  presi- 
dent in  1860,  has  been  considered  by  many 
a  master  stroke  of  strategy.  The  late  Benja- 
min Thomas  in  his  book,  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN, has  another  point  of  view.  He  be- 
lieves that  it  is  doubtful  if  Lincoln  was 
looking  ahead  to  1860.  And  that  probably 
his  purpose  in  forcing  Douglas  to  restate 
his  position  was  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween Douglas  and  Buchanan  forces  that 
were  working  to  defeat  him. 

The  historical  results  of  the  debate  are 
believed  to  be  twofold  by  the  late  James 
Randall  in  LINCOLN  THE  PRESIDENT: 
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First.  Douglas's  position  at  Freeport  in  an- 
swer to  Lincoln's  second  question,  gave 
Southern  extremists  a  handle  by  which  to 
produce  a  fateful  schism  in  the  Democratic 
party.  Secondly,  the  debates  so  advertised 
Lincoln  that  he  became  a  figure  of  national 
importance;  without  them  his  becoming  the 
Republican  presidential  candidate  in  1860 
would  have  been  far  less  likely. 

Crediting  the  influence  of  the  debates, 
Carl  Sandburg,  in  THE  WAR  YEARS, 
recreates  with  words  a  colorful  picture  of 
the  nomination  of  the  first  Republican 
president:  "Ry  railway  train,  by  wagon  or 
buggy  and  on  horseback,  something  like  a 
hundred  thousand  people  came  into  Chi- 
cago from  all  points  of  the  Northwest— the 
region  that  had  heard  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates,  that  had  shifted  the  national  politi- 
cal balance  of  power,  that  had  inarched  its 
State  delegations  into  Chicago  and  the 
Wigwam  of  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention in  1860  and  with  unheard  of  shout- 
ing swung  the  nomination  for  President  to 
their  dark  horse  Abraham  Lincoln  ..." 

The  debates  not  only  affected  the  for- 
tunes of  the  two  contestants  but  of  equal 
importance  were  the  clarification  of  issues 
and  the  crystallization  of  public  opinion. 
Although  the  Civil  War  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  settled  the  surface  prob- 
lem of  slavery,  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
Negro,  and  the  right  of  the  states  to  regu- 
late the  citizenship  remain  topics  of  a  vol- 
canic nature  and  unfinished  business. 

In  the  introduction  of  his  book  CRE- 
ATED EQUAL?  Paul  Angle  places  the 
debates  in  their  proper  prospective  with 
relevance  to  current  issues:  "Events  since 
May,  1954,  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  its  decision 
desegregating  the  public  schools,  have 
shown  that  the  status  of  the  Negro,  and  the 
right  of  the  states  to  regulate  that  status. 


are  questions  as  live  today  and  as  danger- 
ously charged  with  emotion  as  they  were 
when  Lincoln  and  Douglas  discussed  them 
a  hundred  years  ago." 

Expanding  upon  the  living  issues  of  the 
debates,  Rruce  Catton,  in  an  essay  review 
of  CREATED  EQUAL?  in  the  SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW,  February  8,  1958  tells  us 
that  Lincoln  and  Douglas  addressed  them- 
selves to  a  very  simple  question:  should  the 
American  nation  put  up  with  slavery,  or 
move  slowly  but  surely  toward  its  aboli- 
tion? The  tragic  thing,  Mr.  Catton  relates, 
was  that  neither  one  was  ready  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  question  that  lay  beyond 
the  slavery  question— what,  in  the  end,  was 
to  be  the  real  relationship  between  the 
races  in  America,  or  anywhere  in  the  im- 
perfect but  devoted  brotherhood  of  man? 
Are  they  equals?  If  they  are,  what  does 
equality  mean?  If  they  are  not,  how  is  the 
inequality  defined  and  made  something  a 
democracy  can  live  with?  What,  finally, 
do  black  and  white  people  do,  when  they 
are  fated  to  rub  elbows  with  one  another 
from  birth  to  death  in  a  land  which  insists 
that  it  believes  in  complete  and  unvarnish- 
ed human  freedom  for  everyone? 

These  questions,  according  to  Mr.  Catton, 
were  purposely  missed  and  consciously 
evaded  in  the  debates,  because  nobody  was 
ready  to  face  them  in  1858,— and  not  very 
many  people  are  much  better  prepared  for 
it  today,— but  as  things  worked  out  it  was 
crucial. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Catton  that 
what  the  debate  did  not  deal  with  turned 
out  to  be  the  living  issues.  The  problem 
that  lay  beneath  the  surface  problem  was 
left  untouched,  and  it  arises  now  as  a  mat- 
ter central  to  our  democratic  process  and 
our  future  as  a  free  nation. 

LOUISE  ALRRIGHT  NEYHART 
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Working  in  color,  with  very  enduring 
materials,  two  Freeport  artists  have  made 
a  diorama  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate 
scene.  It  will  be  a  permanent  exhibit  at 
the  Stephenson  County  Historical  Museum. 

The  artists  are  Merl  A.  Blackwood,  for- 
merly supervisor  of  art  in  the  Freeport 
school  system,  and  his  wife,  Gladys  Black- 
wood, illustrator  of  children's  books,  and 
author  of  "Cindy's  Whistle."  Before  be- 
ginning their  work,  the  Blackwoods  visited 


the  workshops  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Chicago,  and  spent  hours  watch- 
ing the  skilled  museum  artists  who  build 
its  dioramas  under  the  direction  of  Lee 
Rowell. 

Mr.  Blackwood  studied  local  histories 
to  determine  what  buildings  and  streets 
would  have  been  visible  from  the  1858  de- 
bate site.  He  painted  a  curved  background, 
blue  sky  and  a  little  of  Freeport's  then  busi- 
ness district,   showing   the  dusty  unpaved 
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streets  of  the  day.  He  built  a  platform, 
and  made  small  "captain's  chairs",  to  scale, 
for  the  speakers  and  moderators. 

Then  came  the  trees,  made  of  selected 
boughs,  trimmed  and  wired  to  the  desired 
shape.  As  for  the  leaves  and  grass,  they 
are  an  art  in  themselves.  Mr.  Blackwood 
incised  in  wood  foliage  of  elm,  maple  and 
oak,  and  a  ring  of  long  blades  of  grass. 
From  these  wooden  patterns  he  made 
plaster  casts.  Then  he  mixed  powdered 
celluloid  with  a  solvent,  colored  it  green, 
and  spread  it  on  the  plaster  casts.  Up  came 
a  permanent  and  perfect  spray  of  tiny, 
quivering  leaves,  and  a  circle  of  long  grass 
stems  which  could  be  pinched  into  a  real- 
istic clump. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Blackwood  made  her- 
self an  expert  on  the  fashions  of  1858,  and 
experimented  with  the  sculpture  of  small 
figures,  made  to  scale.  Each  man,  woman 
and  child  was  made  with  a  wire  armature 
as  the  base,  on  which  were  built  up,  with 
plastic  modeling  clay,  the  torso,  arms  and 
hands,  legs  and  feet,  neck  and  head,  and 


tiny  features.  Then  a  costume  was  modeled 
directly  on  a  figure— a  tight  basque,  long 
full  skirt,  bonnet  and  shawl  for  a  woman; 
—a  coat,  vest,  trousers,  and  hat  for  a  man. 
Baskets,  parasols,  and  canes  became  part 
of  the  sculpture. 

The  figures  vary  in  height,  depending  on 
their  places  in  the  crowd.  A  variety  of 
occupations  is  represented— here  a  farmer 
or  substantial  businessman;  there  a  man 
who  may  have  been  loafer  and  town  bum. 
Each  was  painted,  to  bring  out  the  detail 
of  flowers  and  lace,  whiskers  and  cravats, 
before  being  baked  in  the  kiln.  The  biggest 
job  of  all  was  to  make  the  figures  of  the 
two  speakers,  and  produce  the  desired 
resemblance.  Douglas  is  seated,  sitting 
back  in  his  chair,  looking  out  at  the  crowd. 
Lincoln  stands,  in  the  middle  of  his  speech. 
All  around  is  a  throng  of  listeners,  as  they 
stood  during  the  three-hour  debate  in  1858 
when  their  comments  and  cheers  punctu- 
ated the  speeches. 

ELISABETH  YAGEB 


Free-port  Excelsior  Plow  Works  &  Foundry 


MANUFACTURER  OF  BREAKING  PLOWS, 

Of  all  sizes  with  rigs  or  without,  Single  or  Double  Shears, 

St iring  Plows,  Corn  Plows,  Double  Shovel, 
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Also  Drags  of  all  Descriptions,  adapted  lo  suit  Farmers. 

And  Drag  Teeth  kept  constantly  on  hand  and  tor  sale  at  the  lowest 
prices.  All  Implements  made  in  this  establishment  are  warranted 
by  the  sul.seriher.  JOHN    I><  AKTIITT, 

S.  W.  end  Uitlciui  Street,  KnowltoiPs  Addition. 
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At  the  Stephenson  County  Historical 
Society  Museum,  1440  South  Carroll  Ave- 
nue, Centennial  visitors  may  see  on  exhibit 
many  interesting  and  fascinating  objects  of 
the  Debate  period,  lent  by  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  collectors  from  many  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Museum  occupies  a  large  stone 
mansion  on  spacious,  beautifully -land- 
scaped grounds,  originally  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oscar  Taylor.  This  lovely  old 
home  was  erected  in  1857,  just  one  year 
before  the  famous  Freeport  Debate.  It  has 
stood  all  these  101  years,  the  scene  of  many 
important  social  and  other  events  in  the 
life  of  the  community. 

"A  more  fitting  place  than  the  Old  Taylor 
Home  could  not  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
City  of  Freeport,"  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  when  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society 
chose  the  Museum  as  the  place  to  display 
objects  and  writings  of  historical  interest 
for  the  Centennial  Celebration. 


LIST  OF  EXHIBITS 

Following  are  some  of  the  exhibits,  complete 
as  far  as  possible  at  press  time.  A  more  complete 
list  is  available  at  the  Museum.  There  is  no 
admission  charge. 

1  —  Paisley  Shawl  with   small  black   center, 

worn  by  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

2  —  Plate  from  White   House  dinner  service 

of  President  Lincoln. 
■3  —  Handbill,  funeral  obsequies  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Galena,  April  19,  1865. 

4  —  Coverlet,     from     house     opposite     Ford 

Theatre   (used   on   bed   where   President 
Lincoln  died.) 

5  —  Framed  steel  engraving  of  Douglas. 

6  —  Chair  that  Lincoln  used,  from   Mitchell 

Bank,  Freeport. 

7  —  Plate,  with  Lincoln  head. 

8  —  Torch  used  in  Freeport  Debate  proces- 

sion. 

9  —  Lincoln  letter. 

10  —  20   enlarged    colored   etchings   of   places 

in    Illinois    associated   with    Lincoln    and 
Douglas. 

11  —  Exhibit  of  Campaign  buttons  and  badges. 

12  —  Unbound  copy  of  all  of  the  debates. 

13  —  Lincoln  Figure,  period  of  debates. 

14  —  Letter    of    former    soldier    who    served 

under  Captain  Lincoln. 

15  —  Letter  from   J.   Orton  Finley  to  Senator 

Douglas  in  reference  to  Douglas'  efforts 
recruiting  for  northern  Army. 
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ENTENNIAL   EXHIBITS  (Continued) 

16  —  Life  mask  of  Lincoln  (before  beard). 

17  —  Hands  of  Lincoln— (casts). 

18  —  Marble  bust  of  Lincoln. 

19  —  Note  book,  of  Lincoln,  (photostat). 

20  —  Booklet    inscribed    to    Homer    Aspinwall 

by  Senator  Davis. 

21  —  Framed   letter  and   photograph,   Lincoln 

22  —  Framed  photograph— Lincoln. 

23  —  Copy,  painting,  full  length  Lincoln,  1864. 

24  —  Small  photograph  of  Lincoln. 

25  —  Framed  Lincoln  memorial  verses,   1865. 

26  —  Lincoln    National    Life    Foundation   Ex- 

hibit. 

27  —  Diorama  of  the  Freeport  Debate  Scene. 

28  —  Print,  "Uncle  Sam  Making  New  Arrange- 

ments," Currier  &  Ives. 

29  —  Campaign  Cartoon  "Undecided  Political 

Prize  Fight"  (Midwest  publication). 

30  -  Newspaper,  THE  RAIL  SPLITTER. 

31  -  Newspaper,     CAMPAIGN     (PLAIN) 

DEALER-October  20,   1860. 

32  —  Black  Republican  Prayer  (Anti  Abolition 

Satire). 

33  —  Earliest  Bound  Debates  (Lincoln-Douglas 

at  Alton). 
-34  —  Personal  stationery,  envelopes,  with  cam- 
paign colored  mottoes. 

35  —  Mourning  badge  worn  at  Lincoln's  death. 

36  —  The  Democratic  Campaign  Songster. 

37  —  Campaign  Coins. 


HISTORICAL  EXHIBITS  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate,  the  people  and 
period,  have  been  arranged  by  a  committee  from  the  Stephenson 
County  Historical  Society.  Left  to  right  (seated):  Miss  Ruth  Winn, 
president  of  the  society,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Blackwood,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Knowl- 
ton,  (standing)  Charles  W.  Taylor,  M.  A.  Blackwood,  Howard  Scholes, 
Mrs.  Frank  Mahoney,  Philip  Keister  and  Mrs.  John  Woodhouse. 
Journal-Standard    photo  .by    Heinz    Vaterlaus. 


38  —  Underground  Railroad  Token. 

39  —  Republican  Party  First  Convention  Pam- 

phlet (1860). 

40  —  Political  broadside,  "It  is  Peace  of  War" 

(1864). 

MILTON  BABCOCK 


ILLIAMS, 


F.    B.    W 

MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 

F0WLERVILLE  IMPROVED 


AN®  IUON  HORSE  POWER. 


(LUTINGS,  UWmi 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  WOOD  AND  IRON  WORK 

DONE  TO    OllDKU, 


Spring  St.,  bet.  Liberty  and  Adams. 
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<yVlusic       -f-estivctl 

There  will  be  a  preview  of  the  Freeport 
Debate  commemoration  at  the  annual  Chi- 
cagoland  Music  Festival  in  Soldiers'  Field, 
Chicago,  on  Saturday  evening,  August  23rd. 
Marching  units  from  the  centennial  parade, 
with  torchlights  and  political  signs  of  1858, 
will  enter  the  darkened  Field  to  the  tune 
of  the  stirring  campaign  songs  of  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas Senatorial  campaign.  Over 
three  hundred  Stephenson  County  residents 
will  be  taken  to  the  scene  for  this  presen- 
tation before  an  anticipated  crowd  of 
75,000  people.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
colorful  and  exciting  torchlight  parade,  a 
shortened  version  of  the  Debate  Re-enact- 
ment, scheduled  for  Sunday  afternoon  in 
Freeport,  will  be  presented  at  the  Festival 
by  the  same  New  Salem  cast. 

The  purpose  of  this  pageantry  is  two- 
fold. It  will  bring  a  portion  of  the  centen- 
nial commemoration  to  thousands  of  mid- 
westerners  who  are  unable  to  be  in  Free- 
port  for  the  observance,  and  it  will  also 
acquaint  many  thousands,  both  spectators 
and  readers  of  the  metropolitan  press,  with 
the  experience  awaiting  them  at  the  tribute 
to  the  Freeport  Debate  during  the  follow- 
ing week. 

The  first  Chicagoland  Music  Festival 
was  held  in  1930,  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Charities,  Inc.  The  Tribune  head- 
line stated  that  150,000  people  jam-packed 
Soldiers'  Field.  Since  that  time  more  than 
two  million  have  attended  the  festival,  and 
140,000  people  have  been  in  the  casts  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-eight  years.  In  the  fes- 
tival contests,  participants  have  come  from 


PHILIP  MAXWELL 

every  state  in  the  union,  and  from  neigh- 
boring Canada  and  Mexico. 

Many  of  the  contestants  have  gone  on 
to  fame  and  fortune.  One  is  Howard  Keel 
of  Hollywood;  two  of  the  winning  vocal- 
ists, Robert  Nagy  and  Robert  McFerrin, 
are  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

Among  the  guest  stars  have  been  Al  Jol- 
son,  John  Charles  Thomas,  James  Melton, 
Lauritz  Melchior,  Robert  Merrill,  Lawrence 
Tibbett,  Victor  Rorge,  Alec  Templeton, 
Eddie  Fisher,  John  Philip  Sousa,  Helen 
Traubel,  Gladys  Swarthout,  Rise  Stevens, 
Carrie  Jacobs-Rond,  Mrs.  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell,  Patti  Page,  Yma  Sumac,  Mahalia 
Jackson,  Marion  Claire  and  Roberta  Peters. 

Festival  pageants  have  included  tributes 
to  the  late  John  T.  McCutcheon,  famed 
Tribune  cartoonist,  and  the  late  Egbert 
Van  Alstyne. 

The  festival  of  this  year  will  feature 
guest  stars  Paul  Whiteman,  Jimmie  Rod- 
gers,  Herb  Shriner  and  Miyoshi  Umeki. 

A  spectacular  sight  at  the  festival  each 
summer  is  the  match  lighting  ceremony 
introduced  at  the  1938  festival  by  Philip 
Maxwell,  the  festival's  director  and  master 
of  ceremonies. 
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The  map  on  the  next  two  pages  was  com- 
piled by  Philip  L.  Keister  from  the  1854-58 
tax  assessment  records  and  shows  owners. 
The  business  or  store  was  often  conducted 
by  a  tenant,  rather  than  the  owner. 

Many  of  the  smaller  businesses  combined 
home  and  shop.  The  harnessmaker,  shoe- 
maker, grocer,  or  butcher  often  lived  in 
the  rear  of  his  shop,  or  on  the  second  floor 
above  it.  Stables  and  gardens  were  fre- 
quently on  the  same  lot. 

The  main  business  section  of  Freeport 
was  then  near  the  river  and  railroad.  West 
of  the  courthouse  was  mostly  residential. 

Early  Freeport  was  well  supplied  with 
hotels.  The  Brewster  House  was  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  luxurious.  (See  page  57). 
The  Pennsylvania  House  was  large  and 
comfortable.  There  were  also  the  French 
House  (known  as  the  U.  S.  Hotel),  the 
Clark  House  and  the  Bloss  House.  There 
are  three  churches  in  the  map  area:  Epis- 
copal, First  Methodist,  and  First  Presby- 
terian. 


LIST  OF  PROPERTY  OWNERS 
24 

1.  O.  H.  Wright  Est. 

2.  William  Atkinson 

3.  Harmon  &  Company 

25 

1.  M.  F.  Truit 

2.  Freeport  Mfg.  Co. 
Manny  Plant 

3.  Gas  Works 

26 

1.  Horace  Tarbox 

2.  Felix  Darrah 

3.  Harmon  Smertman 

4.  F.  J.  Heitrich 

5.  M.  F.  Truit 

6.  Ed.  Cavanaugh 

7.  A.  C.  Hunt 

8.  Fred  E.  Kaiser 

27 
1.     Margaret  Boyer 


2. 

Babock 

S. 

Henry  Streator 

4. 

F.  J.  Lichtenberger 

28 

1. 

Valentine  Stoskopf  (residence) 

2. 

DeKyle  Stephenson 

3! 

A.  Reifschneider 

4. 

Margaret  Kaufman 

5. 

Frederick  Miller 

6. 

George  Meinzer 

7. 

John  M.  Kydel 

29 

1. 

Jane  Wilson 

2. 

Valentine  Stoskopf  (Wagon  Shop) 

3. 

Andrew  Burnside 

30 

1. 

Chancellor  Martin 

2. 

Charles  Betts 

3. 

Charles  G.  Elder 

4. 

J.  Becker 

5. 

Valentine  Stoskopf 

6. 

A.  C.  Hunt 

7. 

William  M.  Mitchell 

31 

1. 

James  Smith 

2. 

Joseph  Carey 

3. 

Dr.  C.  Martin 

4. 

Benj.  Goddard 

32 

1. 

Hollis  Jewel 

2. 

B.  Huenkemeier 

3. 

Henry  Thies 

4. 

Henry  Wallbaum 

33 

1. 

Charles  O'Neil 

2. 

Dahl 

3. 

Darius  Kuehner 

4. 

John  Bashinger 

5. 

Shield  Est. 

6. 

R.  Brubaker 

34 

1. 

John  Baker 

2. 

Henry  Frank 

3. 

William  Welch 

4. 

John  Burrell 

5. 

James  T.  Kent 

6. 

S.  J.  Giddings 

35 

1. 

James  C.  Adams 

2. 

John  H.  Beaumont 

3. 

George  Scoville 

4. 

Stigben 

5. 

John  Howe 

6. 

S.  J.  Giddings 

7. 

Charles  Waterman 

8. 

Josiah  Clingman 

9. 

A.  P.  Boynton 

36 

1. 

French  &  Company  (Inn  Stable) 

2. 

John  Krinbil 

3. 

Alman  Calkins 

4. 

Charles  Waterman 
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1.  Numbers  below  blocks  represent  sections. 

2.  Large  numbers  on  lots  within  the  block 
denotes  ownership. 

3.  The  date  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  lot 
represents  the  date  that  a  building  was 
erected. 

4.  Figures  in  the  lower  corner  of  the  lots 
represent  assessed  value  for  the  property 
in  most  cases  the  relative  sizes  of  build- 
ings are  determined  by  this. 

5.  In  places  where  "V"  is  seen  the  lot  stands 
vacant. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


37  8. 

A.  B.  Guiteau  9. 

Fred  Koehler  10. 
Hiram  Bright 

Hollis  Jewel  1. 

Chris  Miller  2. 

John  Lerch  3. 

Edw.  Capp  4. 

F.  Brues  5. 

38 

Adam  Decklar  1. 

Henry  Smith  2. 

Powell  Highly  3. 
Jos.  &  Gotlieb  Lambert         4. 

Nathan  Terry  5. 

M.  J.  Keziver  6. 

Damien  Franz  7. 


John  Krinbil 
George  Lohr 
Hollis  Jewel 

39 
Alex  Mease 
Fred  Koehler 
Adolph  Boedecker 
Mathias  Hettinger 
John  Charlton 

40 
O.  H.  Wright  Est. 
Bufus  Ordway 
O.  Taylor 
A.  H.  Stone 
Julius  Bastiess 
Wm.  H.  Hollenbecl 
Mathias  Hettinger 


Right: 
Oyler    House 
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1.  A.  Mengenboldt  (Grocery) 

2.  DeKyle  Stephenson 

3.  Philip  Altmeier 

4.  Henry  Upp 

5.  Rubel  Harness 

6.  D.  B.  Schute 

7.  C.  Baumgartner 

8.  J.  B.  Taylor 

9.  John  M.  Spratler 

10.  Hiram  Bright 

11.  F.  P.  Koehler 

12.  V.  Stoskopf 

13.  M.  Wiley 

14.  F.  P.  Koehler 
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1.  Hollis  Jewel 

2.  John  Spitler 

3.  Mary  Nash 

4.  Peter  D.  Fisher  Est. 

5.  J.  B.  Childs  (residence) 

6.  Childe  Block 

7.  G.  M.  Clayton 

8.  Churchill  Rogers  &  Wetmore 

9.  John  Hoebel 
Exchange  Block 

10.  Engle  &  Strohri 

11.  A.  M.  Corbin 

12.  David  Henest 

13.  L.  W.  Stickner 

14.  C.  Rowenstiel 

15.  Stibgen  &  Company 


1. 

47 
Wm.  A.  Rhodes 

2. 

Stoskopf  &  Schaub 

3. 

John  F.  Mayer 

4. 

Emmert  &  Burrell  (Drug  Store) 

5. 

Dan  Mauer 

6. 

Nicholas  Steffen 

7. 

William  Hake 

8. 

Hollis  Jewel 

9. 

F.  Bries 

10. 

George  Wohlbrecht 

11. 

T.  Wilcoxan 

12. 

F.  P.  Koehler 
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1. 

Thomas  French— (French  House) 

U.  S.  Hotel 

3. 

C.  J.  Mease  Est. 

4. 

Charles  Betts 

5. 

F.  R.  Lowtz 

6. 

Levi  Martin 

7. 

Jacob  Mayer  (Pennsylvania  House) 

8. 

Marcus  Carter 

9. 

Seth  B.  Farwell 
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1. 

A.  W.  Rice 

2. 

Jacob  Walkey 

3. 

George  Hoffman 

4. 

W.  D.  Fisher 

5. 

John  Gregory 

6. 

Oscar  Taylor 

7. 

Fred  Hoffman 

8. 

John  P.  Wetzel 

9. 

John  Rummer 

10. 

David  Stoneman 

11. 

M.  Harnish 

12. 

Stoner 

13. 

M.  Hettinger 

14. 

First  Presbyterian  Church 
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1. 

Samuel  B.  Harris 

2. 

Barbara  Switzer 

3. 

DeKyle  Stephenson 

4. 

John  B.  Smith 
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1. 

David  Hengst 

2. 

John  K.  Brewster 

3. 

Episcopal  Church 

4. 

E.  H.  Hyde 
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1. 

Benj.  Lane 

2. 

S.  B.  Farwell 

3. 

DeKyle  Stephenson 
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1. 

First  Methodist  Chutfch 

2. 

P.  J.  Bently 
Robert  Van  Valzah 

3. 
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1. 

Fire  Engine  House 

2. 

Chancellor  Martin 

3. 

Wm.  H.  Davis 

4. 

Jacob  Oyler 

5. 

C.  A.  Sheetz 

6. 

A.  T.  Green 

7. 

Thomas  J.  Turner 

8. 

Samuel  Musser 

9. 

Wm.  M.  Buckley 

10. 

F.  W.  S.  Brawley 

11. 

Louis  Burrell 

12. 

Jacob  Engle 

J'reeaort   aJLjeoate   \— centennial 
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1.  E.  H.  Hyde's  Block 

2.  Myers  &  Powell 

3.  C.  A.  Sheetz 

4.  Levi  Myers 

5.  Wm.  M.  Buckley 

6.  C.  Martin 

7.  J.  Carriser 

8.  William  Young 

9.  S.  Daniel  &  Bros. 

10.  J.  Mitchell  &  Co.  (Bank) 

11.  F.  W.  S.  Brawley  (Post  Office) 

12.  John  Beehl 

13.  Jacob  Oyler  (Nice  House) 
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1.  Horace  Tarbox  (Clark  House) 

2.  F.  J.  Lichtenberger 

3.  John  Collman 

4.  Thompson  Wilcoxan 

5.  Charles  Betts 

6.  M.  Hettinger 

7.  Snyder  &  Wade 

8.  Brewster  Hotel 
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1.  Chester  Kellogg 

2.  A.  T.  Green 

3.  John  Long 

4.  Bridget  Bree 

5.  William  Scott 

6.  J.  Anking  (Bloss  House) 

7.  Wm.  M.  Smith 

8.  W.  Waddell 
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1.  O.  H.  Wright  Est.  (Old  Wright  Store) 

2.  DeKyle  Stephenson 

3.  Electa  Spencer 

4.  Mallory  &  Pilot 
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1.  W.  P.  Hunt 

2.  Illinois  Central  Railroad 

60 

1.  Edward  Edgerton 

2.  E.  S.  Hanchett  &  H.  N.  Hibbard 

3.  DeKyle  Stephenson 

4.  Illinois  Central  Railroad 

5.  O.  H.  Wright  Est. 

6.  James  Eppley 

7.  W.  W.  Smith 

61 

1.  O.  H.  Wright  Est. 

62 

1.  S.  D.  Clark 

2.  O.  H.  Wright  Est. 

3.  Wm.  W.  Smith 

4.  James  W.  Crane 

5.  Dr.  Dupey 

6.  J.  Bright  Smith 

7.  Tarbox,  A. 

8.  Wm.  O'Connell 

9.  C.  Jenkins 

10.  Henry  Schrenkler 
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71 

1. 

F.  P.  Koehler 

1. 

I.  &  W.  Bishop 

2. 

Milton  Stoner 

2, 

Mary  Rogers 

3. 

DeKyle  Stephenson 

3! 

Henry  Hiller 

4. 

Charles  &  Ed  Seyfarth 

4. 

Horace  Tarbox 

5. 

James  Crain 

5. 

Daniel  Powell 

6. 

Charles  Rosenstiel 

6. 

Furry  &  Heidner 

7. 

Dr.  G.  Wurtz 

64 

8. 

Edward  Edgarton 

1. 

Selam  Beach 

2. 

Charles  Butler 
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3. 

C.  A.  Clark 

1. 

John  Miller 

4. 

J.  C.  Kean 

2. 

J.  M.  Ketinum 

5. 

Hetty  &  Butler 

3. 

C.  A.  Clark  Est. 

6. 

Thomas  Hetty 

4. 

J.  D.  Brewer 

7. 

Isaac  Miller 

5. 

H.  Tarbox 

8. 

Emma  Streator 

6. 

W.  T.  Giles 

7. 

Edward  Reed 

65 

8. 

John  Crow 

1. 

Wm.  M.  Buckley 

73 

John  Kirch 
LB.  Kennegy 
Ira  Bouer 
John  Delhauer 
John  Kennegy 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
(i. 

Clerk's  Office  &  County  Jail 

A.  W.  Rawson 
Jacob  Hartman 
Thomas  Johnson 
Dr.  D.  C.  Williams 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

66 

Wm.  M.  Buckley 
F.  W.  Hance 

6. 

John  A.  Clark 

1. 

2. 

7. 
8. 

J.  K.  Smith 
Wm.  Sherman 

3. 

H.  H.  Pennyman 

74 

4. 

P.  J.  Bentley 

1. 

Debate  Site  (owned  by 

5. 

Charles  Stewart 

John  A.  Clark) 

6. 

Thomas  Egan 

7. 

H.  B.  Ketchum 
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8. 

Benj.  Parks 

1. 

E.  H.  Hyde 

2. 

H.  D.  Smith 

67 

1. 

Benj.  Lane 

77 

2. 

S.  B.  Farwell 

1. 

John  A.  Clark 

3'. 

Thomas  Webster 

78 
John  A.  Clark 

4. 
5. 

John  Spitler 
John  A.  Clark 

1. 

79 

68 

1. 

A.  L.  Moore 

1. 

DeKyle  Stephenson 

2. 

John  A.  Clark 

2. 

Duncan  McKenzie 

3. 

John  Gosham 

69 

John  Coates 

4. 

Gustavus  Dorr 

1. 

80 

2. 

Rosanna  Lettley 

1. 

John  Black 

3. 

Benj.  Noble 

2. 

Thompson  Wilcoxan 

4. 

S.  D.  Daniel 

5. 

Wm.  Waddell 
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6. 

O.  B.  Munn 

1. 

Wm.  Perkins 

7. 

Hiram  Bright 

2. 

James  Mitchell 

8. 

Wm.  T.  McCool 

3. 

Mrs.  Strawbridge 

9. 

Duncan  McKenzie 

82 

70 

1. 

John  T.  Hance 

1. 

Bowers 

2. 

A.  E.  Rice 

2. 

John  H.  Stout 

3. 

John  Baer 

3. 

Wm.  Preston 

4. 

John  F.  Hogandobler 

4. 

John  Kryder 

5. 

D.  R.  Stearns 

5. 

J.  C.  Kean 

6. 

Chris  Furst 

6. 

James  Kingsley 

7. 

Wm.  Waddell 

7. 

Wm.  Shannon 

8. 

C.  Brubaker 

54 


<Jmportant  or  <Jvistorical 
<J~Lomes,  <Tjnilaings  ana  *^5ites 


The  Freeport  chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  after  con- 
siderable research,  has  marked  buildings 
standing  for  one  hundred  years  or  longer, 
and  places  of  historical  importance.  Some 
sites  may  have  been  missed,  but  the  com- 
mittee was  thorough  and  painstaking.  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Schriver  was  in  charge  of  the  chapter's 
Centennial  projects;  Mrs.  Helen  Keister 
chairman  of  the  Historic  Sites  Committee. 
Miss  Virgie  Kleppinger  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Heinen  assisted.  Mr.  Philip  Keister  fur- 
nished much  valuable  information.  Marked 
for  Centennial  week  are: 

Still  Standing 
404  West  Main,  John  K.  Brewster  House. 

Brewster,  a  commission  merchant,  built  the 
Brewster  Hotel.  Several  lots  west  of  the 
house  were  originally  used  for  barns,  out- 
buildings and  gardens. 

406  West  Exchange,  Thomas  Webster 
House,  built  1854;  occupied  by  the  Web- 
ster family  for  many  years. 

311  West  Douglas,  Myers  House,  built 
before  1854. 

26  East  Douglas,  kitchen  and  room  above 
built  1832. 

212  North  State,  built  over  100  years  ago. 

15  South  Chicago,  Old  Journal  Building. 
Built  1856  by  John  Spittler,  shoe  and  har- 
ness maker. 

219  East  Spring,  largest  Freeport  build- 
ing in  1858.  Built  1856  as  factory  for  Man- 
ney  Reaper  interests. 

45  West  Iroquois,  over  100  years  old. 

254  West  Homer,  Bruhler  House,  well 
over  100  years  old. 


South  Galena  at  High,  Guiteau  House, 

built  in  early  1850s  by  uncle  of  Garfield's 
assassin. 

1440  South  Carroll,  Taylor  House,  built 
1857.  Now  home  of  the  Stephenson  County 
Historical  Society. 

Not  Standing 

Stephenson  at  Railroad:  Galena  &  Chi- 
cago Union  and  Illinois  Central  station 
(same  site  as  present  station). 

Stephenson  at  Adams,  northeast  corner: 
O.  H.  Wright  Block.  Important  early  store. 

Stephenson  at  State,  northwest  corner: 
Brewster  House.  See  page  57.  Southwest 
corner:  Child's  Block,  built  1855. 

South  side  Stephenson,  between  State 
and  Chicago:  Exchange  Block.  Built  in  1855 
after  fire  destroyed  entire  block. 

Stephenson  at  Chicago,  northeast  corner: 
Clark  House,  hotel  built  about  1849.  North- 
west corner:  Mitchell  Bank.  Colonel  Mitch- 
ell introduced  Douglas. 

16  West  Stephenson,  Dr.  Chancellor  Mar- 
tin's Block. 

Stephenson  at  Van  Buren.  northeast  cor- 
ner: Hyde  Block.  Occupied  in  1858  by 
Hyde,  Brewster  &  Bidwell  store,  with  De 
Forest  bank  in  small  store  room.  Southwest 
corner:  Pennsylvania  House,  a  large  frame 
hotel. 

Stephenson  at  Galena,  northwest  corner: 
Turner  law  office.  Turner  introduced  Lin- 
coln. 

Stephenson  at  Walnut,  southeast  corner: 
original  Presbyterian  church. 

Stephenson  at  Cherry,  northeast  corner: 
original  Methodist  church.  Southwest  cor- 
ner:  original  Episcopal  Church. 
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229  West  Washington,  original  Baptist 
Church. 

726  South  Oak,  original  Oak  Avenue 
Church. 

704  South  State,  original  St.  Mary's 
Church. 

South  Galena  at  Chicago,  original  St. 
John's  Church. 

Galena  at  Exchange,  northwest  corner: 
Circuit  Clerk's  office.  Just  west  was  the 
Old  Stone  Jail. 


Van  Buren  at  Exchange,  southeast  cor- 
ner: Jacob  Oyler's  House.  Fine  brick  house 
—highest  valuation  in  the  1850s. 

12  North  Chicago:  Postoffice. 

Galena  at  Main:  French  &  Co.  U.  S. 
Hotel 

112  West  Linden:  Brawley  House  where 
Douglas  stayed  night  of  August  26,  1858. 
Brawley  was  postmaster. 


Right: 
Plaque 
to  be 
dedicated 
at  Brewster 
House  site 
at 

Centennial 
observance 


SITE  OF  THE 
FAMED 

^Tjrewster  <Jlonse 

Leading  hotel  in  northern  Illinois 

from  1856  until  1930 

Headquarters  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  on  the  occasion  of 

The  Freeport  Debate. 

This  commemorative  plaque  dedicated  by 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society 

on  the  centennial  of  the  debate 

August  27,  1958 


S.  B.  WILLIAMS,  M.  L., 

HOMEOPATHIC 

r' 


mmm-o 

FREEPO  RT,    ILLINOIS. 


City  calls  at  Office  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


mf^  *K» 


s^ef 


Above:   Brewster   House. 

Left:    Warren    Chapman    Clark, 

Manager   at   time   of  debate. 


"Oefore  the  Great  Debate  in  Freeport  on 
-L*  August  27,  1858,  Abraham  Lincoln 
greeted  friends  at  the  Brewster  House  and 
later  that  day  spent  the  night  there. 

Sam  Friedly,  long  time  proprietor  of  the 
Brewster  House,  always  claimed  that  Room 
50  was  the  room  of  honor. 

From  the  iron  balcony  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Brewster  House,  crowds  who 
greeted  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  day  be- 
fore the  debate,  heard  him  respond  to 
their  welcome.  And  from  the  same  balcony 
the  next  day,  Lincoln  showed  himself  to 
applauding  crowds. 

Work  on  the  Brewster  House  started  in 
1855.  The  editor  of  The  Freeport  Daily 
and  Weekly  Journal  kept  his  readers  post- 
ed on  the  progress  of  "one  of  the  finest 
edifices  in  the  West,"  which  was  being 
built  by  John  K.  Brewster,  Esq. 

On  December  2,  1856:  "The  Brewster 
House  —   We   have  been   promising   our- 


J he  ^Tjrewster 
<J~Lou.se 

"LINCOLN   SLEPT   HERE" 

Was  the  proud  claim  of  the 
Brewster  House,  the  great  new 
hotel,  from  the  very  beginning, 
in  the  growing  town  of  Freeport. 


selves  and  our  readers  for  sometime,  a 
a  more  extended  notice  of  this  elegant 
building  than  heretofore  appeared  in  our 
columns.  Now  for  it." 

He  explains  that  H.  H.  Upp,  the  master 
builder  and  superintendent,  has  shown  the 
plans  and  drawings  of  the  hotel  to  him. 
These  were  prepared  by  Boyington  and 
Wheelock,  Architects,  Chicago. 

"These  plans  are  beautifully  executed, 
and  Mr.  Upp  informed  us  that  the  specifi- 
cations are  the  best  that  he  ever  worked 
after.  They  are  clear  and  explicit,  and  can- 
not be  misunderstood. 

"The  hotel  is  four  stories  high,  besides 
the  basement.  The  height  of  the  several 
stories  is  as  follows:  Basement  eight  feet; 
first  story  14  feet  in  the  clear;  the  second 
13  feet;  the  third  12  feet;  and  the  fourth 
11  feet.  The  entire  height  of  the  whole 
building  is  60  feet.  On  the  ground  it  is 
60  feet  front  on  Stephenson  street  and  155 
on  Mechanic  (now  State  street). 

"Commencing  at  the  basement,  we  find 
the  following  arrangement;  The  front  cor- 
ner room,  opening  on  Mechanic  and  Steph- 
enson streets,  is  a  bar  room  23  by  29  feet. 
Immediately  in  the  rear,  on  that  side,  are: 
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"A  barber  shop,  23  by  27  feet,  a  bathing 
room,  23  by  27  feet,  and  a  stone  cellar, 
23  by  72.  On  the  other  side  of  the  passage 
way,  in  front,  we  find  an  exchange  office, 

23  by  60,  and  in  the  rear  of  that  the  cellar. 

"On  the  first  floor  is  the  front  entrance, 
10  feet  wide,  in  about  the  center  to  the 
right  of  which  is  a  room  to  be  occupied 
by  the  proprietor,  J.  K.  Brewster,  as  a  dry 
goods  store,  23V2  by  152  feet  —  an  elegant 
room,  fronting  both  streets. 

"To  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  is 
another  store  or  banking  room,  57%  feet 
deep,  and  still  to  the  left  of  that  is  a  pri- 
vate entrance  for  ladies.  In  the  rear  of  the 
banking  room  are  the  servants'  rooms,  the 
dry  room,  laundry,  etc. 

"On  the  second  floor,  at  the  head  of  the 
stairway,  is  the  office,  on  the  left  of  the 
main  entrance  and  right  of  the  private 
entrance.  In  the  front,  on  the  right  hand, 
fronting  both  streets,  is  the  gentlemen's 
parlor,  24  by  28  feet.  In  the  rear  of  that, 
in  succession,  the  following  rooms:  read- 
ing room  23  by  24;  gentlemen's  private 
parlor,  24  by  24V2;  ladies'  private  parlor, 

24  by  24.  On  the  opposite  side  in  front, 
we  have  the  ladies  parlor,  24  by  30;  the 
office,  before  mentioned,  and  a  bedroom, 
press,   and  family  room  for  the  landlord. 

"The  rest  of  this  floor  in  the  main  build- 
ing being  in  size  33  by  50  feet,  is  the  din- 
ing hall.  A  wing,  18  by  32,  extends  from  the 
back  end  of  the  building  to  the  south. 

"The  second  story  of  the  wing  contains 
the  kitchen,  pantry,  pastry  rooms,  etc., 
being  in  close  proximity  to  the  dining  hall. 

"On  the  third  floor  are  nine  parlors  with 
bedrooms  attached,  averaging  in  size  14 
by  24  feet.  There  are  12  bedrooms  aver- 
aging 12  by  24  feet,  and  not  a  bedroom  on 


that  floor  less  than  10  by  12.  The  ladies 
water  closets  are  on  this  floor. 

"On  the  fourth  floor  are  over  30  bed- 
rooms, the  smallest  of  them  8  by  20  and 
the  largest  20  by  25  feet.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  even  the  smallest  rooms  are  airy  and 
commodious,  just  as  they  should  be. 

"The  whole  building  is  about  enclosed, 
and  Mr.  Upp  informs  us  that  within  the 
present  week  he  hopes  and  expects  to  have 
the  windows  in  and  the  floors  down,  after 
which  they  can  go  ahead  without  inter- 
ruption. Several  new  applications  for  rent 
of  the  building  are  on  file. 

"As  everything  will  depend  upon  the 
reputation  given  to  the  house  in  the  out- 
set by  the  man  who  assumes  charge  of 
it,  Mr.  Brewster  is  determined  not  to  act 
hastily  in  the  matter.  The  hotel  itself  is 
to  be  an  elegant  one,  a  credit  and  a  source 
of  profit,  if  well  conducted,  to  the  propri- 
etor, the  landlord  and  the  city;  and  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  just  the 
man  should  have  rent  of  it.  The  public  may 
rest  assured  that  no  pains  will  be  spared. 
Those  who  know  the  enterprising  proprietor 
best  will  not  need  to  be  told  of  this." 

Thus  the  town  learned  all  the  minute 
details  of  what  was  to  become  a  great 
hotel,  containing  more  than  eighty-five 
rooms.  There  were  nine  parlors  with  bed- 
rooms attached  and  forty-two  bedrooms. 

This  fine  hotel  was  being  constructed  in 
Freeport  when  the  city  census  showed  five 
thousand  inhabitants  living  here.  (H.  M. 
Sheetz,  editor  of  The  Freeport  Journal  in 
1856,  was  astonished  at  the  low  figure;  said 
he  knew  of  "five  families  of  over  20  per- 
sons each  who  were  never  called  on.") 

Citizens  eagerly  followed  the  progress  of 
the  building  through  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper.    On   February  5,    1857:   "This 
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new  and  elegant  four-story  brick  hotel, 
running  from  street  to  street,  is  going 
ahead  now  with  great  rapidity.  The  floors 
are  down,  part  of  the  staircases  in,  and 
almost  the  entire  building  ready  for  lath." 

March  25,  1857:  "This  new  hotel  is  ready 
for  the  masons,  and  the  work  of  the  plas- 
tering is  now  to  commence.  Mr.  Upp 
thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
opened  the  1st  of  July.  It  has  been  rented 
for  a  term  of  years  to  Messrs.  Sinclair  & 
Baker,  both  men  of  enterprise  and  pecun- 
iary means,  who  will  furnish  the  house 
throughout  in  the  best  style." 

May  21,  1857:  The  second  coat  of  plaster 
has  been  applied  to  the  fourth  story  and 
one  coat  is  on  the  third  floor. 

May  23,  1857:  Messrs.  Baker  and  Lyon, 
lessees  of  the  Brewster  House  are  in  the 
city  to  furnish  the  house.  They  purchased 
carpets  at  an  expense  of  $2,300.  Both  men, 
experienced  landlords,  were  well-known  in 
New  York  state  and  were  at  one  time  con- 
nected with  the  International  Hotel  at 
Niagara  Falls. 

On  the  same  day,  the  editor  reported 
that  the  lessees  were  to  put  in,  at  their 
own  expense,  steam  pipes  to  heat  the 
house  and  a  large  steam  washing  and  dry- 
ing apparatus. 

By  June  29,  1857,  the  fourth  story  of  the 
new  hotel  was  being  painted  with  a  second 
coat  of  paint  and  the  third  story  had  re- 
ceived one  coat. 

It  was  July  22,  1857,  when  a  spontaneous 
meeting  of  a  large  number  of  citizens  was 
held  to  consider  the  propriety  of  celebra- 
ting the  opening.  A  festival  was  planned 
and  six  hundred  dollars  was  subscribed. 

"No  Special  Invitation"  read  the  head- 
line in  the  August  29,  1857,  Journal.  The 
story  assured  readers  that  since  the  success 


and  prosperity  of  the  Brewster  House  were 
of  general  interest,  all  were  invited. 

It  was  August  25,  1857,  when  the  first 
arrivals  were  received  at  the  Brewster.  On 
that  day  twenty-nine  registered,  includ- 
ing some  Freeportonians  The  second 
day,  twenty-seven  registered,  twenty-one, 
twenty,  twenty-five  on  succeeding  days. 

The  day  of  the  grand  opening,  September 
1,  a  total  of  fifty-two  persons  registered, 
coming  from  New  York  City,  Montpelier, 
Vermont,  San  Francisco,  California,  and 
from  other  states  between  the  two  coasts. 

"The  Opening  of  the  Brewster"  said  a 
small  headline  for  the  three-column  story 
that  followed  in  The  Freeport  ,«DaiIy  Jour- 
nal of  September  2,  1857. 

"Everybody  knows  that  the  Grand  Fes- 
tival in  honor  of  the  opening  of  the  Brew- 
ster House— came  off  last  evening— certainly 
'everybody'  must  know  it,  for  almost  every- 
body was  there  .  .  . 

"Nearly  one  thousand  persons  were  pre- 
sent, numbering  among  them  almost  all 
ages  from  sixty  down  to  "sweet  sixteen," 
men  of  all  professions  and  callings,  and 
ladies  presenting  an  array  of  beauty  and 
of  refined  taste  seldom  equalled,  and  never 
excelled.  The  music  was  of  the  best  order, 
being  furnished  by  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Band,  and  all  arrangements,  from 
beginning  to  end,  were  after  the  same 
fashion."— 

"An  early  supper  was  provided  for  such 
as  chose  to  retire  before  the  dancing  began. 
The  tables  were  loaded  down  with  the 
choicest  of  the  season,  and  in  endless 
variety,  the  waiters  were  prompt  and  ready, 
and  in  short,  this  part  of  the  entertainment 
was  just  as  superb  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
to  keep  face  with  the  balance  of  the 
arrangements.     Mr.    J.    K.    Waltman,    who 
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exercised  a  sort  of  supervision  over  this 
department,  is  deserving  of  especial  praise 
for  the  universal  courtesy  and  pains-taking 
on  his  part  to  make  it  pleasant  for  each  one. 
After  the  first  supper,  and  just  as  the  sets 
for  the  first  Quadrille  were  forming,  Hon. 
M.  P.  Sweet  was  called  out,  and  taking  the 
stand,  made  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  which 
were  received  with  warm  applause." 

Among  the  talks  given  was  one  by  Mayor 
Hunt,  who  said  that  he  had  no  time  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  the  cause  and  wished 
them  all  a  jolly  good  time. 

A  portion  of  the  people  who  did  not  wish 
to  dance,  left  after  the  closing  remarks. 
Then  "the  music  commenced  and  from  that 
time  until  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  were 
beginning  to  light  up  the  east,  the  tripping 
of  light  feet  was  made  a  pretty  steady  em- 
ployment." 

The  cost  of  this  magnificient  hotel  and 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  stood  was  re- 
ported as  fifty-five  thousand  dollars.  From 
the  very  beginning,  the  Brewster  House 
was  recognized  as  the  place  to  have  balls 
and  other  social  events. 

It  was  on  August  27,  1858,  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  man  who  was  destined  to 
change  the  history  of  America,  was  a  guest 
of  this  hotel. 

The  enterprising  landlords  of  the  Brew- 
ster House  installed  steam  pipes  to  warm 
the  halls  and  office  on  November  18,  1859. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1857,  the 
Brewster  House  closed  temporarily.  It  was 
reopened  June  14,  1858  under  the  auspices 
of  Warren  Chapman  Clark  and  O.  S.  Ferris. 

J.  S.  Gates  purchased  the  property  in 
1871,  coming  here  from  Chicago  after  the 
great  fire  of  that  year.  The  last  long-time 
proprietor  was  Sam  L.  Friedly.  J.  F.  Daven- 
port was  manager. 


The  Christmas  menu  for  1897  listed  the 
following:  New  York  counts,  salted  al- 
monds, green  turtle  soup,  cream  of  fowl 
soup,  queen  olives,  celery,  white  fish  au 
gratin,  Spanish  sauce,  boiled  ox  tongue, 
sauce  piquant,  roast  sirloin  of  beef  with 
mushrooms,  mashed  potatoes,  French  peas, 
young  turkey  stuffed  with  oysters,  browned 
sweet  potatoes,  cranberry  sauce,  canvas 
back  duck  (stuffed),  currant  jelly,  sweet 
corn  in  cream,  saddle  of  venison  with  grape 
jelly,  loin  of  black  bear,  plum  jelly,  lemon 
sherbet,  chicken  salad  a  la  mayonaise,  scal- 
loped oysters,  cherry  pie,  mince  pie,  lemon 
pie,  champagne  jelly,  orange  jelly,  English 
plum  pudding  with  brandy  sauce,  assorted 
cakes,  ice  cream,  Charlotte  Russe,  mixed 
nuts,  layer  raisins,  fruit,  cheese,  French 
coffee  with  whipped  cream. 

A  later- purchase  of  the  property  was  an- 
nounced August  13,  1927,  and  the  sale 
officially  recorded  August  16,  1927.  It  was 
thought  then  that  a  new  hotel,  probably 
ten  stories  high,  would  be  erected  in  its 
place. 

The  building  stood  for  several  more 
years,  but  was  closed  on  October  15,  1932. 
A  week  later  an  auction  of  the  entire  equip- 
ment of  the  hotel  was  announced.  All  of 
the  rooms  contained  a  large  collection  of 
antiques. 

When  the  wrecking  started,  it  was  found 
that  the  walls  on  the  upper  floor  were  12 
inches  in  brick  thickness  to  which  was  ad- 
ded a  seven-inch  wood  veneer.  The  lower 
floor  walls  were  twenty-four  inches  thick. 

The  Brewster  House  was  a  fine  hotel 
from  the  first  day  it  opened  until  it  passed 
from  the  Freeport  scene  forever.  It  never 
went  through  a  period  of  severe  drabness 
and  shabbiness  and  was  therefore  never 
anything  less  than  a  great  hotel. 

OLGA  GIZE  CARLILE 
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August  27,  1858 

LINCOLN'S  OPENING  SPEECH 

I  now  proceed  to  propound  to  the  Judge 
the  interrogatories,  so  far  as  I  have  framed 
them.  I  will  bring  forward  a  new  install- 
ment when  I  get  them  ready.  (Laughter.) 
I  will  bring  them  forward  now,  only  reach- 
ing to  number  four. 

The  first  one  is  — 

Question  1.  If  the  people  of  Kansas 
shall,  by  means  entirely  unobjectionable  in 
all  other  respects,  adopt  a  state  constitu- 
tion, and  ask  admission  into  the  Union 
under  it,  before  they  have  the  requisite 
number  of  inhabitants  according  to  the 
English  Bill— some  ninety-three  thousand- 
will  you  vote  to  admit  them?  (Applause.) 

Question  2.  Can  the  people  of  a  United 
States  territory,  in  any  lawful  way,  against 
the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
exclude  slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to  the 
formation  of  a  state  constitution?  (Renewed 
applause.) 

Question  3.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  shall  decide  that  states  can- 
not exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  are 
you  in  favor  of  acquiescing  in,  adopting 
and  following  such  decision  as  a  rule  of 
political  action?  (Loud  applause.) 

Question  4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquir- 
ing additional  territory,  in  disregard  of  how 
such  acquisition  may  affect  the  nation  on 
the  slavery  question?  (Cries  of  "good," 
"good.") 


Lincoln  and  Douglas  as  they  looked  on  the  platform. 
At  the  right  is  Robt.  R.  Hitt,  Tribune  shorthand  re- 
porter. Likenesses  in  this  painting  are  from  contem- 
porary   photographs. 

Courtesy  Chicago  Tribune 


DOUGLAS'   REPLY 

First,  he  desires  to  know  if  the  people 
of  Kansas  shall  form  a  constitution  by 
means  entirely  proper  and  unobjectionable 
and  ask  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state, 
before  they  have  the  requisite  population 
for  a  member  of  Congress,  whether  I  will 
vote  for  that  admission. 

ooeeo 

I  therefore  answer  at  once,  that  it  having 
been  decided  that  Kansas  has  people 
enough  for  a  slave  state,  I  hold  that  she 
has  enough  for  a  free  state.  ("Good,"  and 
applause.)  I  hope  Mr.  Lincoln  is  satisfied 
with  my  answer. 

The  next  question  propounded  to  me  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  is,  can  the  people  of  a  terri- 
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tory  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wishes 
of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  state     constitution? 

o  o  o  o  o 

It  matters  not  what  way  the  Supreme  Court 
may  hereafter  decide  as  to  the  abstract 
question  whether  slavery  may  or  may  not 
go  into  a  territory  under  the  Constitution, 
the  people  have  the  lawful  means  to  intro- 
duce it  or  exclude  it  as  they  please,  for  the 
reason  that  slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  or 
an  hour  anywhere,  unless  it  is  supported 
by  local  police  regulations.  ("Right,  right."). 


out  reference  to  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  when  we  have  acquired  it,  I  will  leave 
the  people  free  to  do  as  they  please,  either 
to  make  it  a  slave  or  free  territory,  as 
they  prefer. 

eoeoo 

I  am  not  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
under  any  circumstances.  I  will  pursue  no 
course  of  conduct  that  will  give  just  cause 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  hope 
of  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world  rests  upon  the  perpetuity  of  this 
Union. 


The  third  question  which  Mr.  Lincoln  pre- 
sented is,  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  shall  decide  that  a  state  of 
this  Union  cannot  exclude  slavery  from  its 
own  limits  will  I  submit  to  it?  I  am  amazed 
that  Lincoln  should  ask  such  a  question. 

00  ooo 

He  might  as  well  ask  me,  suppose  Mr.  Lin- 
coln should  steal  a  horse  would  I  sanction 
it;  (laughter),  and  it  would  be  as  genteel 
in  me  to  ask  him,  in  the  event  he  stole  a 
horse,  what  ought  to  be  done  with  him. 
He  casts  an  imputation  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  supposing 
that  they  would  violate  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  tell  him  that  such 
a  thing  is  not  possible. 

oooo  o 

The  fourth  question  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is,  are 
you  in  favor  of  acquiring  additional  terri- 
tory in  disregard  as  to  how  such  acquisition 
may  affect  the  Union  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. This  question  is  very  ingeniously  and 
cunningly  put. 

00  oo  o 

1  answer  that  whenever  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, in  our  growth  and  progress  to  acquire 
more  territory,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  with- 


LINCOLN'S   REJOINDER 

He  says  if  I  should  vote  for  the  admission 
of  a  slave  state  I  would  be  voting  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  because  I  hold 
that  the  Union  cannot  permanently  exist 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  repeat  that  I 
do  not  believe  this  government  can  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free,  yet 
I  do  not  admit,  nor  does  it  at  all  follow, 
that  the  admission  of  a  single  slave  state 
will  permanently  fix  the  character  and  es- 
tablish this  as  a  universal  slave  nation.  The 
Judge  is  very  happy  indeed  at  working  up 
these  quibbles.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Be- 
fore leaving  the  subject  of  answering  ques- 
tions I  aver  as  my  confident  belief,  when 
you  come  to  see  our  speeches  in  print,  that 
you  will  find  every  question  which  he  has 
asked  me  more  fairly  and  boldly  and  fully 
answered  than  he  has  answered  those 
which  I  put  to  him.  Is  not  that  so?  (Cries 
of  "yes,  yes.") 

The  two  speeches  may  be  placed  side  by 
side;  and  I  will  venture  to  leave  it  to  im- 
partial judges  whether  his  questions  have 
not  been  more  directly  and  circumstanti- 
ally answered  than  mine. 
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Freeport  entertained  the  then  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  United  States  on 
June  3,  1903.  On  that  day,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  came  to  dedicate 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  monument  previously 
erected  by  Freeport  Woman's  Club  at 
the  corner  of  Mechanic  street  (now  State) 
and  Douglas  avenue. 

Thousands  of  people  cheered  him  in  a 
monster  demonstration.  Arriving  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  from  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  in  a  special  Illinois  Central  train,  he 
was  welcomed  by  Mayor  C.  J.  Dittmar. 
Members  of  Company  L  National  Guard, 
acted  as  honor  guard.  He  rode  to  the  boul- 
der site  in  a  carriage.  Mrs.  Oscar  Taylor 
drew  back  the  flag  that  veiled  the  boulder. 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Bentley  presented  the  monu- 
ment to  the  city  in  the  name  of  the  Wom- 
an's Club.  The  president  alighted  but  did 
not  speak.  On  the  platform,  besides  Mrs. 
Bentley,  were  six  club  members  and  offi- 
cers: Mrs.  F.  H.  Towslee,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hild- 
reth,  Mrs.  Oscar  Taylor,  Mrs.  Alice  San- 
born Brown,  Miss  Flora  Guiteau  and  Miss 
Winnie  L.  Taylor. 


The  President  was  then  driven  to  the 
Court  House  where  an  immense  crowd 
gave  him  a  wildly  demonstrative  reception. 
He  was  introduced  by  Congressman  Robert 
R.  Hitt,  of  Oregon,  Illinois,  who,  in  1858 
had  been  the  official  reporter  for  the  de- 
bates. Mr.  Roosevelt's  ten  minute  speech 
was  clearly  given,  his  forcible  personality 
giving  it  weight  and  dignity.  He  said  in 
part:  "We  meet  today  to  commemorate  the 
spot  on  which  occurred  one  of  those  mem- 
orable scenes,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  whole  future  of  a  nation  is  moulded. 
Here  were  spoken  winged  words  that  flew 
through  immediate  time  and  that  will  fly 
through  that  portion  of  eternity  recorded  in 
the  history  of  our  race.  Here  sounded  the 
keynote  of  the  struggle  which,  after  con- 
vulsing the  nation,  made  it  in  fact  what 
it  had  been  in  name— at  once  united  and 
free." 

II 

Over  ten  thousand  people  came  to  Free- 
port  August  27,  1908,  for  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate.  The 
celebration  started  at  the  same  hour,  at 
the  same  spot,  where  the  original  debate 


Roosevelt 
arriving 
at 
Freeport 


Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate.    Address  by 
Senator  Dolliver 


had  been  held  fifty  years  before.  On  the 
speaker's  platform  were  many  people  who 
attended  the  original  debate,  each  of  whom 
was  presented  with  a  special  badge.  The 
weather  was  perfect. 

The  festivities  began  with  a  parade  from 
the  Brewster  House  to  Galena  (now  Main) 
street,  west  on  Galena  to  Walnut  street, 
north  on  Walnut  to  Stephenson  street,  and 
east  on  Stephenson  street  to  Mechanic  (now 
State)  street,  and  on  to  the  speaker's  stand. 
The  guests  of  honor,  the  speakers,  and  the 
reception  committee  rode  in  carriages. 
Among  them  were  General  Augustus  L. 
Chetlain,  of  Galena,  who  had  been  Minister 
to  Belgium  in  the  Grant  administration; 
Congressman  and  Mrs.  Frank  O.  Lowden, 
of  Oregon,  Illinois;  General  and  Mrs.  Smith 

D.  Atkins  of  Freeport;  Judge  Baume  of  Ga- 
lena; Judge  Farrand  of  Dixon;  Judge  Oscar 

E.  Heard  of  Freeport;  Captain  Arno,  B.  F. 
Shaw,  Colonel  Dement,  General  Sheetz, 
Mrs.  Jessie  Palmer  Weber,  J.  S.  Lamont 
and  T.  J.  Sheehan.  Others,  from  Freeport, 
included  William  O.  Wright,  James  R. 
Cowley,  William  W.  Krape,  William  H. 
Wagner,  Reverend  Schmidt,  Douglas  Pat- 
tison,  F.  C.  Held,  Robert  B.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hildreth,  Robert  P. 
Eckert,  W.  C.  Milner,  H.  F.  Aspinwall,  Dr. 
Byers,  Dr.  Fair,  G.  L.  Hoffman,  Edward 
Jackson,  Dr.  Poling,  and  Louis  H.  Burrell. 

At  the  boulder  site,  General  Smith  D. 
Atkins  presided,  using  a  gavel  made  from 


wood  from  Stephenson  County's  old  Court 
House,  and  a  vast  sea  of  faces  greeted 
the  speakers.  Reverend  Schmidt  of  Trinity 
Church  gave  the  invocation.  There  was 
music  by  the  Henney  Band,  and  there  were 
songs  by  the  Temple  Quartet:  A.  C.  Ken- 
nedy, W.  R.  Hannah,  Reeve  Burton  and 
Roy  K.  Farwell.  The  Honorable  Jonathan 
P.  Dolliver,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Iowa,  gave 
a  glowing  tribute  to  Lincoln,  "the  martyred 
president."  The  Honorable  W.  T.  David- 
son, of  Lewistown,  Illinois,  spoke  elo- 
quently of  Douglas. 

The  Honorable  Frank  O.  Lowden,  then 
Congressman  from  this  District,  was  given 
a  flattering  reception.  Mr.  Lowden  spoke 
somewhat  at  length  of  Robert  R.  Hitt  of 
Oregon,  who  had  been  Congressman  from 
the  same  District  for  almost  25  years,  who 
had  reported  the  original  debate,  and  who 
had  introduced  President  Roosevelt  when 
the  boulder  was  dedicated.  Mr.  Lowden 
said,  in  part:  "We  celebrate  today  a  great 
event.  Here,  in  Freeport,  a  half  century 
ago,  a  great  debate  changed  the  history  of 
a  continent.  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were 
chief  actors  in  the  scene.  Robert  R.  Hitt 
had  the  distinction  to  make  this  memorable 
debate  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  world; 
he  reported  the  original  debate  in  short- 
hand." 

Sam  L.  Friedly,  manager  of  the  Brewster 
House,  served  the  identical  menu  that  tra- 
dition says  was  served  50  years  before  in 
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the  same  hotel.  Over  twelve  hundred 
people  viewed  the  Lincoln-Douglas  histori- 
cal exhibit  in  the  Freeport  Public  library. 
The  distinguished  ladies  present  for  the 
celebration  were  entertained  at  a  morning 
reception  given  by  the  Freeport  Chapter 
of  the  D  A  R  in  Masonic  Temple.  Every- 
one was  invited  to  an  evening  reception  at 
the  Freeport  Club,  without  regard  to  politi- 
cal affiliation! 

Ill 

Fifty-seven  years  after  the  debate,  on 
August  27,  1915,  Freeport  again  commem- 
orated the  event  in  an  elaborate  celebra- 
tion. After  months  of  busy  and  careful 
preparation,  twelve  hundred  people  par- 
ticipated in  a  Lincoln-Douglas  pageant  and 
historical  revue,  presented  in  three  per- 
formances at  Krape  Park. 

Frank  Furst  took  the  part  of  Lincoln, 
Judge  R.  J.  Carnahan  that  of  Douglas;  their 
appearances  were  remarkable  in  the  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  original  debaters. 
Other  scenes  in  the  pageant  portrayed  early 
events  in  the  history  of  Freeport.  Throngs 
of  people  attended. 

Harry  H.  Stahl,  then  Mayor  of  Freeport, 
was  a  most  active  supporter  of  the  pageant. 
The  Freeport  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
in  charge  of  the  celebration. 

IV 

The  fourth  celebration,  the  64th  anniver- 
sary of  the  debate,  was  held  at  Freeport, 
August  26,  1922.  Over  25,000  people  came 
in  the  high  powered  autos  and  speedy 
trains  of  the  day  to  celebrate  the  famous 
event  wherein  "the  fate  of  a  nation  was 
decided." 

In  the  morning,  there  were  band  concerts 
at  the  Court  House,  on  Galena  (now  Main) 
street,  and  at  the  Brewster  House,  played 


by  the  Freeport  Concert  Band,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Band,  and  the  Pearl  City  Band. 
There  was  a  display  of  aerial  bombs. 

After  a  picnic  lunch  in  Taylor  Park, 
there  were  balloon  ascensions  and  dare- 
devil parachute  leaps.  In  the  park,  at  the 
afternoon  program,  of  which  D.  F.  Graham 
was  chairman,  an  address  of  welcome  was 
given  by  Al  N.  Stephan,  Mayor  of  Freeport, 
and  two  of  America's  then  distinguished 
statesmen  spoke:  Hon.  Karl  C.  Schuyler, 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  Republican  orator, 
and  Hon.  Robert  Patton  ("Pat")  Harrison, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Democratic 
orator.  Their  subject  was  "The  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  at  Freeport  in  1858,  and 
the  principles  of  that  great  debate  applied 
to  the  solution  of  problems  of  America 
today."  A  chorus  of  500  voices  sang,  di- 
rected by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  Jr.  A 
reception  and  band  concert  followed  the 
speaking  program. 

In  the  evening,  after  a  spectacular  parade 
to  the  boulder,  which  included  one  hundred 
and  fifty  floats,  a  pageant,  "The  Free  Man," 
featuring  costumes  and  vehicles  reminiscent 
of  1858,  was  presented.  Rev.  J.  R.  Pickells 
represented  Lincoln;  S.  A.  Douglas  portray- 
ing Douglas;  each  recited  a  portion  of  the 
debate. 

Elwyn  R.  Shaw,  assisted  by  M.  B.  Mar- 
vin, was  marshal  of  the  day  for  the  parade. 
L.  A.  Fulwider  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  celebration  and  one  of  its  hardest  work- 
ers. He  also  compiled  and  prepared  the 
souvenir  booklet  published  for  the  event. 

V 

The  unveiling  of  Lincoln  The  Debater, 
the  magnificent  bronze  statue,  donated  by 
W.  T.  Rawleigh,  featured  the  71st  anni- 
versary of  the  debate,  August  27,  1929.  The 
statue  is  by  the  well  known  sculptor,  Leo- 
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nard  Crunelle,  who  spoke  briefly  at  its 
unveiling.  For  an  account  of  the  statue 
see  pages  45  and  46. 

Presented  to  the  citizens  of  Freeport  and 
Stephenson  County  by  Mr.  Rawleigh,  the 
statue  was  accepted  on  their  behalf,  by 
Judge  Edward  E.  Laughlin.  J.  R.  Jackson, 
then  president  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  so- 
ciety, acted  as  temporary  chairman,  Philip 
F.  LaFollette  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  son  of 
the  famous  Wisconsin  senator  and  sub- 
sequent governor  of  Wisconsin,  serving  as 
permanent  chairman  of  the  event.  Wilbur 
A.  Koenig  and  William  R.  Koenig,  grand- 
children of  W.  T.  Rawleigh,  unveiled  the 
statue. 

Hon.  George  W.  Norris,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  spoke  of  "Lincoln's  Ex- 
ample as  a  Guide."  He  said  everywhere 
in  civilization  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  emblematic  of  human  freedom.  He 
called  upon  the  American  people  to  em- 
brace the  ideals  of  Lincoln  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  then  confronting  the 
nation. 


Dr.  Herbert  J.  Burgstahler,  President  of 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  said 
"the  debate  which  took  place  here  seventy- 
one  years  ago  was  the  genesis  of  a  move- 
ment which  did  more  to  emphasize  the 
equality  of  men  than  any  other  similar 
episode  in  the  history  of  America." 

A  splendid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  was  also  paid  by  Dr. 
John  Wesley  Hill,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  University,  Cumberland  Gap, 
Tennessee.  He  said  Lincoln's  discernment 
of  the  divine  right  of  liberty  in  men  nerved 
and  strengthened  him  for  that  great  epoch 
in  which  he  was  the  most  conspicuous 
figure. 

There  were  concerts  by  the  Rawleigh 
Band,  directed  by  Willard  C.  Rubendall, 
and  drills  by  the  American  Legion  drum 
and  bugle  corps.  A  picnic  lunch  in  the 
park  preceded  the  program. 

L.  A.  Fulwider  was  program  chairman, 
Charles  Demeter  handled  arrangements, 
and  Charles  F.  Stocking  was  in  charge  of 
an  exhibit  of  Lincoln-Douglas  and  pioneer 
relics  and  mementos  on  display  at  the 
Masonic  Temple. 
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In  her  farewell  message  to  the  Freeport 
Woman's  Club,  before  moving  to  Chicago 
in  1897,  Mrs.  Robert  Hall  Wiles  suggested 
that  the  club  suitably  mark  the  site  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  four  years  later,  on  October 
12,    1901,   that   Mrs.    Charles    F.    Hildreth 


renewed  the  suggestion  that  the  club  com- 
memorate the  debate  "by  marking  the  spot 
or  erecting  a  tablet  to  that  effect  in  a 
worthy  manner."  Apparently,  the  tensions 
of  the  Spanish-American  war  helped  to 
point  up  the  historic  value  of  marking  the 
places  which  chronicled  the  story  of  Ameri- 
can freedom.  The  project  was  heartily 
approved  by  the  group,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
R.  Sheetz,  the  then  President,  appointed 
the  following  committee  to  further  the 
project:  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hildreth,  chairman, 
Mrs.  George  I.  Rrown,  Mrs.  Charles  D. 
Knowlton,  Miss  Flora  Guiteau  and  Miss 
Winnie  L.  Taylor. 

The  committee's  first  problem  was  to 
determine  the  exact  location  of  the  debate. 
The  minutes  of  the  Freeport  Woman's 
Club,  for  November  9,  1901,  state  that  the 
committee,  "invited  a  number  of  the  older 
citizens  to  meet  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Rrown 
and  this  meeting  developed  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  spot 
where  the  speaker's  stand  stood,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  we  can  only  approximate 
the  spot." 

The  committee  ultimately  chose  the  in- 
tersection of  Mechanic  (now  State)  street 
and  Clark  avenue.  The  committee  recom- 
mended: "that  the  City  Council  be  asked 
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to  set  apart  a  small  circular  tract  at  the 
center  of  the  street  intersection,  or  a  semi- 
circular tract  on  the  north  side  of  Clark 
avenue  facing  south  on  Mechanic  street  on 
which  the  monument  shall  be  erected." 
There  was  opposition,  however,  to  the 
chosen  site,  which  apparently  arose,  not 
from  any  historic  consideration,  but  from 
conflict  of  current  interests  among  neigh- 
boring property  owners.  The  club  was  sur- 
prised at  this  opposition,  for  it  had  sup- 
posed that  the  monument  "would  be  an 
ornament  to  that  part  of  the  City  and  would 
attract  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
strangers  who  might  otherwise  know  noth- 
ing of  the  locality  in  question." 

Not  wishing  to  antagonize  the  neigh- 
boring property  owners,  the  club  suggested 
a  location  in  the  center  of  the  intersection 
of  Clay  (now  Douglas  avenue)  and  Me- 
chanic streets.  "So  far  as  we  have  learned, 
there  is  no  opposition  to  this  selection  from 
property  owners,  and,  although  the  best 
evidence  shows  that  it  is  not  as  near  the 
actual  location  as  the  site  first  selected, 
it'  seems  to  be  the  most  practical  solution 


of  the  matter."  The  club  approved  the 
change,  and  sent  a  resolution  to  the  City 
Council.  Almost  two  months  later  it  was 
reported  to  the  club  that  "the  City  Council 
were  still  meditating  on  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  club."  Thereupon,  the  club 
unanimously  adopted  a  motion  "to  demand 
an  immediate  reply  (from  the  Council)  as 
to  what  their  intentions  were  out  of  cour- 
tesy to  the  club."  The  second  choice,  the 
City  Fathers  then  informed  the  club,  was 
too  near  a  manhole  of  the  city's  storm 
sewer!  Finally,  on  April  26,  1902,  the  club 
voted  a  third  choice— to  place  the  monu- 
ment near  the  curb  at  the  intersection  of 
Clay  and  Mechanic  streets. 

In  the  meantime,  the  committee,  with  the 
club  heartily  concurring,  had  decided  that 
the  most  appropriate  commemoration  of 
the  site  would  be  the  erection  of  a  granite 
boulder  of  considerable  size— "in  its  natural 
state,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be."  It  was 
the  desire  of  the  club  that  the  boulder  be 
set  upon  a  masonry  foundation,  and  the 
foundation  in  turn  be  placed  on  a  mound 
raised  above  street  level,  "and  covered  with 
grass  or  gravel,  and  the  whole  enclosed  by 
an  ornamental  iron  fence".  It  was  planned 
to  have  the  boulder  bear  suitable  inscrip- 
tions on  bronze  tablets,  and  the  original 
wish  of  the  club  was  that  the  boulder  come 
from  Stephenson  County. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  no  suit- 
able boulder  was  available  in  the  County, 
a  subcommittee,  composed  of  Mrs.  Hil- 
dreth,  Miss  Guiteau  and  Mrs.  Knowlton, 
was  appointed  to  seek  a  suitable  stone  else- 
where. Accompanied  by  Mr.  Hildreth  and 
Mr.  William  H.  Flachtemeier,  the  sub- 
committee went  to  Devil's  Lake,  Wisconsin, 
and  Mrs.  Hildreth,  in  her  written  report, 
given  to  the  club  on  October  4,  1902,  said 
that   it   was   necessary   to   find    a   boulder 
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"the  proper  shape,  free  from  fissures  and 
so  situated  that  it  could  be  handled  with 
reasonable  expense.  After  much  search, 
however,  we  found  a  stone  that  Mr. 
Flachtemeier  thought  would  weigh  about 
six  tons,  that  embraced  all  the  vital  points 
of  being  well  shaped,  perfect  in  condition, 
amply  large  and,  very  important,  so  situated 
as  to  be  very  easily  loaded  by  a  railroad 
derrick.  This  stone  lies  on  the  right-of-way 
of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad 
between  the  track  and  the  lake,  and  not 
more  than  thirty  feet  from  the  track." 

After  the  club  had  approved  the  selection 
of  the  committee,  and  on  November  8,  1902, 
Mrs.  Hildreth  reported  to  the  club  that  the 
boulder  was  in  place  at  the  corner  of  Clay 
and  Mechanic  streets.  The  expense  had 
been  as  follows: 

"To  freight  and  advance 

charges    $32.90 

To  foundation 34.00 

To  drayage  from  station....     5.00 

To  labor 8.85 

Mr.  Flachtemeier's  carfare 
to  Devil's  Lake 4.96 

$85.71" 

The  committee  reported  that  if  the  square 
surrounding  the  monument  were  to  be 
sodded,  as  the  committee  felt  it  should  be, 
there  would  be  an  additional  $5.00  in  cost. 
At  this  same  meeting,  Mrs.  Hildreth  spoke 
of  Mr.  Flachtemeier's  generosity,  that  he 
had  insisted  on  paying  his  own  hotel  bill 
at  Devil's  Lake,  and  that  he  had  only 
charged  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  setting  the 
foundation  and  erecting  the  stone.  Mrs. 
C.  D.  Knowlton  spoke  of  Mr.  Hildreth's 
generous  kindness  in  accompanying  the 
committee  to  Devil's  Lake,  and  of  his  sub- 
stantial aid  to  them  in  the  paying  of  his 
own  and  his  wife's  expenses.  Mrs.  Knowl- 
ton also  spoke  of  the  great  hardness  of  the 


stone,  of  its  being  harder  than  granite  and 
belonging  to  an  earlier  formation. 

At  its  regular  meeting,  on  February  14, 
1903,  the  committee  recommended  to  the 
club  an  inscription  for  the  bronze  tablet, 
together  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  hands  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas.  The  wording  on  the 
tablet,  accepted  by  the  club,  and  placed 
upon  the  boulder,  read: 

"Within    this    block    was    held    the    second 
joint  debate  in  the  senatorial  contest 
between 
ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 
and 
STEPHEN   A.    DOUGLAS 
August    27,    1858. 
"I   am  not  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union   under  any  circumstances." 

Douglas 
"This  government  cannot  endure   per- 
manently  half  slave  and   half  free." 

Lincoln 
Erected    by    the     Freeport    Woman's    Club. 
1902. 

In  March,  1903,  the  club  learned  of  an 
approaching  Western  trip  to  be  made  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  President  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  request  of  the  club, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Fair,  "president  of  the  County 
Republican  Club,  wrote  to  the  President 
asking  him  to  stop  at  Freeport  and  dedicate 
the  boulder  erected  ...  to  commemorate 
the  spot  made  notable  by  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate."  The  President  telegraph- 
ed at  once  that  he  would  be  in  Freeport 
for  the  dedication  on  June  3rd. 

Plans  for  the  President's  visit  and  dedi- 
cation were  carried  forward  by  the  Free- 
port  Woman's  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  Henry 
D.  Bentley  was  then  president,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Business  Men's  Association, 
of  which  Mr.  C.  U.  Hardin  was  president. 
Members  of  the  committee  were  Hon. 
William  O.  Wright,  Dr.  F.  J.  Fair,  T.  H. 
Hollister,  Robert  D.  Kuehner  and  William 
J.  Jungkunz.  After  a  period  of  unpleasant 
rainy  weather,  resulting  in  muddy  streets. 
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changes  in  plans  for  the  ceremony  were 
made.  The  principal  speech  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  transferred  from  the  boulder  to 
the  Court  House. 

But  the  day  of  June  3rd  dawned  clear. 
Congressman  Robert  R.  Hitt,  Honorable 
VV.  O.  Wright  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Fair  met  the 
President  and  his  party  at  Dubuque.  Mayor 
Chris  Dittmar  and  a  delegation  of  citizens 
greeted  the  President  at  the  station  in  Free- 
port.  There  was  a  huge  crowd  at  the  station, 
along  the  parade  route,  at  the  boulder,  and 
later  when  the  President  spoke  on  the  steps 
of  the  Court  House.  Thus,  the  dream  of 
the  Freeport  Woman's  Club  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  second  Lincoln-Douglas  debate 
became  a  reality.  After  the  dedication,  in 
1903,  the  club  added  another  plaque  to  the 
boulder,  which  read  "Dedicated  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  June  3,  1903". 

For  almost  fifty-five  years  the  boulder 
has  been  an  object  of  interest  and  attention. 
Thousands  of  people  have  stood  at  the 
curb  line  and  read  its  inscriptions— Free- 
porters,  visitors,  tourists,  school  children, 
historians  and  statesmen.  All  have  been 
inspired  and  energized  by  its  forceful  re- 
minder of  the  great  event  which  it  com- 
memorates. 


During  most  of  that  period,  the  home  of 
Congressman  Johnson,  from  this  District, 
formed  the  background.  In  the  1940's,  all 
the  residential  structures  were  removed 
from  the  south  half  of  the  block.  In  1949, 
an  effort  was  begun  to  have  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  block,  immediately  behind 
the  boulder,  purchased,  developed,  and 
maintained  as  a  small  park,  with  the  boul- 
der to  be  moved  to  a  central  setting.  The 
Freeport  Woman's  Club  devoted  many 
hours  to  this  project,  and  the  enabling 
bond  issue  was  put  to  a  vote  on  April  11, 
1950.  Unfortunately,  the  issue  failed  by  a 
very  small  margin,  and  the  boulder  re- 
mained at  the  curb  line  with  its  unattrac- 
tive background  and  its  inscriptions  seen 
by  pedestrians  only  with  great  difficulty. 

In  1957,  on  the  eve  of  the  Centennial 
commemoration,  the  Lincoln-Douglas  So- 
ciety, with  full  cooperation  and  approval  of 
the  Freeport  Woman's  Club,  arranged  to 
improve  the  boulder's  setting.  On  August 
19,  1957,  the  Freeport  City  Council  passed 
a  resolution  providing  a  tract  of  324  square 
feet  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  block. 
Under  the  supervision  of  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Freeport  Garden  Club,  the  Freeport 
Garden  Club,  Unit  One,  and  the  Men's 
Garden  Club  of  Freeport,  the  boulder  was 
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moved  to  a  new  location,  and  the  area  sod- 
ded and  landscaped.  This  project  was 
financed  by  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society. 

Those  who  gather  for  the  Centennial 
observance  of  the  Freeport  debate,  will  see 
the  boulder  in  its  new  and  attractive  set- 
ting, and  can  take  pride,  and  confidence 
in  the  knowledge  that  this  site  will  furnish 
courage  and  inspiration  to  millions  of 
Americans  of  future  generations. 

The  stone  and  its  inscriptions  remain 
the  same  today  as  when  first  erected  on 
the  original  site— with  one  interesting  ex- 
ception.   When  Colonel  Theodore  Roose- 


velt, Jr.  came  to  Freeport,  in  the  autumn 
of  1940,  he  visited  the  boulder  which  his 
father  had  dedicated  thirty-seven  years 
before.  As  he  looked  at  the  inscription,  he 
turned  to  his  guide,  and  read  aloud:  "Dedi- 
cated by  President  Roosevelt,  June  3,  1903." 
Then  with  a  smile,  he  said— "I  do  think  we 
should  know  which  President  Roosevelt!" 
Subsequently,  the  Freeport  Woman's  Club 
removed  the  plaque  with  the  dedicatory 
inscription  and  in  its  stead  placed  a  plaque 
which  now  reads— "Dedicated  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  June  3,  1903." 

CAMILLE  BAUMGARTNER 


(The   quotations   are   from    the    minutes   and    files   of    the    Freeport   Woman's    Club. 
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Close-ups  of  Lincoln,  the   Debater 

'Every  survivor  I   have  interviewed  told  me  of  Lincoln's  sad  and  melancholy  look. 

Fred  L.   Holmes,   author  of 

"Abraham  Lincoln  Traveled  This  Way" 


<=JL^incoln  the  <JDeb 
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The  possibility  of  a  statue  of  Lincoln  "to 
preserve  Lincoln's  association  with  Freeport 
for  generations  to  come"  was  first  discussed 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Rawleigh,  Freeport  manu- 
facturer with  Lorado  Taft.  Mr.  Taft  sug- 
gested, as  the  artist  for  the  project,  one  of 
his  former  pupils,  Leonard  Crunelle,  an 
outstanding  sculptor  of  the  time,  and  said 
he  would  gladly  work  with  Crunelle  in  the 
development  of  Mr.  Rawleigh'  suggestions. 

The  result  was  a  splendid  statue  repre- 
senting Lincoln  in  mid-manhood.  It  shows 
Lincoln,  Mr.  Crunelle  has  said,  "before  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency 
had  sobered  and  saddened  his  spirit  and 
his  countenance.  Here  is  the  active,  suc- 
cessful  lawyer,   eager,   keen   and   shrewd; 


watchful  of  opportunities  to  win  his  case 
or  baffle  his  opponent. 

"The  statue  shows  him  with  a  serious 
look,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
great  issue.  It  is  intended  to  portray  the 
keen  logician  and  debater,  but  a  very  hu- 
man, natural  being,  sprung  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  people  and  neighbors  all  about 
him. 

"He  is  in  the  dress  of  the  period,  with  a 
suggestion  of  unrest  in  the  form  of  the  coat. 

"The  challenger  of  the  great  Douglas  is 
about  to  speak.  His  pose  suggests  action, 
but  is  natural,  not  to  tire  the  onlooker.  It 
is  intended  to  fit  naturally  with  the  park 
and  trees." 
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The  statue  was  dedicated  August  27, 
1929,  on  the  seventy-first  anniversary  of 
the  Freeport  debate. 

In  presenting  the  statue  on  that  occasion, 
Mr.  Rawleigh  said  it  was  his  hope  that, 
"future  generations  will  remember  the  real 
Lincoln;  remember  that  he  was  poor,  that 
he  struggled  against  terrific  odds;  that  he 
held  principles  and  convictions  more  dear 
than  financial  success,  political  office  or 
even  the  regard  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
was  denounced  as  a  radical  and  a  revolu- 
tionary for  fighting  for  the  rights  of  human 
beings,  and  was  driven  from  public  office 


for  a  time.  He  was  considered  by  many 
to  be  a  failure.  The  world  reveres  him 
today,  not  because  he  was  President,  but 
because  he  was  the  courageous,  far-visioned 
leader  in  his  generation." 

The  statue,  erected  in  Taylor  Park,  was 
dedicated  to  the  people  of  Stephenson 
County  and  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  be- 
lief that  "it  may  be  an  inspiration  of  youth 
now  living  and  to  come,  to  follow  the  path 
of  Lincoln,  whose  whole  life  was  an  em- 
bodiment of  his  own  phrase  'with  malice 
toward  none,  and  with  charity  for  all.'  " 

HOWARD  B.  SCHOLES 


The  Sculptor 
at  work   in 
his  studio 


Mr.  Rawleigh 
at  the  statue 

Photograph  was 
taken  August  27, 
1929,  shortly  after 
the  dedication  and 
while  some  of  the 
thousands  who 
attended  were 
still  present. 


(Right) 
some  of 
the  estimated 
20,000  people 
present  at 
the  dedication 


J  he      iKivalry 

History  came  to  life,  dramatically,  when 
THE  RIVALRY  by  Norman  Corwin  played 
in  Consistory  Auditorium  on  November  6, 
1957,  officially  opening  the  Freeport  Lin- 
coln-Douglas Debate  Centennial  celebra- 
tion. The  play,  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Gregory,  was  a  memorable  re-enactment 
of  the  main  political  issues  debated  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
in  their  famous  encounters  in  seven  con- 
gressional districts  of  Illinois. 

A  large  audience  responded  warmly  to 
the  play's  various  scenes  which  vividly 
brought  to  life  the  personalities  and  the 
background  of  the  historic  debate  which 
took  place  in  this  community  one  hundred 
years  ago.  A  notable  cast  added  prestige 
to  the  occasion:  Raymond  Massey  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Martin  Gabel  as  Stephen  A. 


Douglas,    and    Agnes    Moorhead    as    Mrs. 
Douglas. 

To  bring  to  a  theater  audience  the  heart 
of  the  issues  discussed  by  the  two  famous 
contenders  for  the  senatorial  race,  the 
author  faced  the  necessity  of  selecting  his 
material  from  shorthand  accounts  of  thirty 
hours  of  speeches  and  debates.  Mr.  Corwin 
explained:  "This  had  to  be  distilled  at  the 
ratio  of  50:1,  thus  eliminating  many  purely 
local  features." 

To  most  of  the  audience,  it  was  a  thought 
provoking,  and  satisfying  presentation.  Lin- 
coln's plea  for  the  Negro  was  vital  and 
moving;  Douglas's  passionate  determination 
to  save  the  Union  rang  out  triumphantly. 

Those  who  had  anticipated  a  political 
rally,  typical  of  the  period,  found  the  play 
lacking  in  sideshow  bally-hoo.  There  were 
no  banners,  no  bands,  no  torches,  no  shout- 
ing or  vituperation,  no  suggestion  of  cheer- 
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ing  crowds,  no  slogans,  "Link-on  to  Lin- 
coln." Instead,  Mr.  Corwin  underlined  the 
political  issues,  and  clearly  portrayed  the 
two  historic  figures. 

Mr.  Gregory,  the  director,  used  a  stage 
setting  which  was  simplicity  itself.  With 
the  help  of  only  a  few  properties— chairs, 
a  flag,  a  carpetbag— the  stage  became  an 
open  air  platform,  a  hotel  lobby,  a  train 
coach.  Agnes  Moorhead's  lovely  costumes, 
appropriate  to  the  period,  gave  pictorial 
charm.  Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  the  most  active 
theater  producers  in  America,  has  pre- 
sented popular  tour  companies,  heard  in 
"reading  drama",  on  an  almost  bare  stage, 
and  without  action.  In  THE  RIVALRY, 
his  method  suggested  a  transition  between 
the  "reading  drama"  and  a  fully  staged 
production. 

In  spirit,  the  presentation  softened  the 
tone  of  the  debates.  What  was  missing  in 
political  passion  was  supplied  in  human 
warmth.  The  two  men  came  to  life  in  a 
continuing  debate  in  which  the  figure  of 
a  woman  was  the  interlocutor.  By  pre- 
senting the  well  known  arguments  through 
a  woman's  eyes  and  understanding,  the 
author  gave  new  life  to  the  historic  con- 
troversy. Mrs.  Douglas's  questions  and  in- 
terpretations made  the  political  issues 
seem  personal  and  meaningful,  made  the 
historic  events  as  real  as  present  headlines. 
And  her  concern  for  her  husband,  as  well 
as  her  respect  and  admiration  for  his  oppo- 
nent, gave  new  perspective  to  the  series  of 
encounters  that  might  otherwise  have  be- 
come tiresome  and  repetitious  campaign 
speeches. 

If  Martin  Gabel  portrayed  a  surprisingly 
tender  and  domesticated  "Little  Giant", 
the  audience  enjoyed  his  deferential  yet 
sturdily  individual  attitude  toward  his 
wife.     If  his  performance  seemed   under- 


stated, it  suggested  a  studied  reserve  as 
well  as  an  affection  for  his  adversary.  What 
this  Mr.  Douglas  lacked  in  bombast,  he 
supplied  in  flashes  of  caustic  wit  and  depth 
of  feeling.  After  all,  Douglas  had  not 
wanted  to  debate  with  Lincoln,  had  only 
grudgingly  accepted  the  challenge. 

But  it  was  the  luminous  performance  of 
Raymond  Massey  as  Abraham  Lincoln  that 
gave  the  play  its  most  moving  aspects. 
Perhaps  that  mantle,  worn  through  ABE 
LINCOLN  IN  ILLINOIS,  both  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  film  version,  has  identified 
him  permanently  with  the  famous  charac- 
ter. Lincoln's  well  known  moods  of 
alternating  seriousness  and  humor  were 
reflected  in  a  living  way  in  the  actor's 
features,  which  shifted  readily  from  sadness 
to  flashes  of  joy.  Massey  was  Lincoln  for 
his  audience. 

An  impressive  event  at  any  time,  THE 
RIVALRY  appropriately  set  the  stage  for 
a  significant  Centennial  celebration. 

A  reception  in  the  Garden  Room  at  the 
Hotel  Freeport,  arranged  by  Mrs.  John  M. 
Linden  and  her  committee,  followed  the 
production.  Almost  three  hundred  guests, 
sponsoring  members,  greeted  the  stars  in- 
formally. Tired  as  they  were  from  travel- 
ling, the  three  principals  graciously  dis- 
cussed the  play,  answered  questions  about 
their  production,  and  the  problems  of  a 
touring  company. 

The  performance  in  Freeport  came  in 
the  midst  of  a  cross  country  tour  which 
began  in  Canada  and  the  west  coast  and 
came  into  Illinois  on  the  way  east.  Many 
presentations  on  college  campuses  were  re- 
ceived enthusiastically.  Reviewers  called 
the  play  "warm  and  exciting"  and  "as 
timely  as  today's  headlines  in  Little  Rock." 
DAGMAR  HANSEN 
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The  memory  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  has 
been  so  overshadowed  by  that  of  a  greater 
man,  that  we  have  come  to  think  of  him 
only  as  the  defeated  rival  of  Lincoln,  in- 
stead of  the  great  man  he  was,  a  true 
patriot,  equally  determined  with  Lincoln 
to  save  the  Union. 

Douglas  thought  it  could  be  done  by 
permitting  each  state  to  decide  whether  it 
would  be  slave  or  free,  and,  as  he  said, 
"Then  let  it  rest  in  God's  hands,"  meaning 
that  slavery  would  defeat  itself,  for  he  not 
only  hated  slavery  but  saw  its  ultimate 
economic  failure. 

When  Douglas  came  to  Freeport  100 
years  ago  this  August  of  1958,  he  was  at 
the  height  of  his  popularity.  There  was  a 
great  contrast  between  the  Vermont  farm 
boy  trained  to  the  cabinet-making  trade 
who  had  come  to  Illinois  in  1833  with  two 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  this  poised  states- 
man who  campaigned  in  a  private  railroad 
car,  surrounded  by  distinguished  followers. 

In  these  intervening  years  Douglas  had 
studied  law,  passed  the  bar  examinations, 
supporting  himself  by  teaching  school,  and 
had  become,  first,  the  youngest  judge  ever 
to  serve  on  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  and 
then  United  States  Senator.  Now,  he  was 
the  most  influential  man  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  he  had  been  given  the  highest  honors 
his  party  could  bestow,  excepting  that  of 
the  Presidency,  and  he  had  good  reason 
to  expect  to  be  the  next  occupant  of  the 
White  House. 

In  these  years  he  had  come  through  great 
personal  tragedy  in  the  loss  of  his  lovely 
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Southern  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  plantation 
owner.  It  was  through  her  that  the  doors 
of  the  most  aristocratic  homes  in  the  coun- 
try had  been  opened  to  him,  and  he  had 
acquired  that  ease  of  manner  for  which  he 
was  noted.  This  marriage  had  also  given 
a  handle  to  his  enemies;  he  was  often 
accused  of  being  a  slave  owner  because 
his  sons  had  inherited  their  grandfather's 
plantation  with  its  150  slaves.  The  death 
of  his  wife  almost  wrecked  his  career  for 
a  time,  but  he  found  himself  again,  in  his 
second  marriage  to  the  attractive  and  soci- 
ally prominent  Adele  Cutts.  Her  tact  and 
social  graces  were  an  asset  to  his  political 
career,  as  well  as  a  steadying  influence  in 
his  life. 

Douglas  came  to  Freeport  a  seasoned 
campaigner.  He  had  debated  with  Seward 
and  other  great  political  leaders  of  the  day; 
above  all  he  knew  how  to  cultivate  the 
voter.  With  him,  it  was  not  the  machine- 
politician  type  of  manner  that  was  success- 
ful; it  was  his  great  personal  charm  and 
capacity  for  warm  friendship.  He  had  a 
way  of  putting  his  arm  on  an  old  farmer's 
shoulder,  and  saying  earnestly,  "You  know 
I  am  counting  on  you,"  and  so  great  was 
the  sincerity  and  charm  behind  the  gesture 
that  the  old  farmer  became  his  supporter 
for  life.  He  gave  to  every  one  of  those 
humble  and  nameless  followers  of  his,  the 
feeling  that  he  was  the  personal  friend  of 
each  of  them. 

Among  his  admirers  were  many  distin- 
guished and  important  people  as  well. 
Douglas  had  been  instrumental  in  getting 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  its  charter, 
and  the  men  connected  with  it  were  always 
at  his  service.  He  had  been  very  successful 
in  real  estate  dealings,  and  deeded  10  acres 
of  valuable  property  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  present  site  of  that  institution. 


Douglas  came  to  Freeport  commanding 
the  loyalty  of  many  different  types  of 
people.  Industrialists,  educators  and  just 
plain  ordinary  people  fairly  idolized  him. 

It  was  here  in  Freeport,  that  August  day, 
that  the  famous  question  was  asked  of 
Douglas— which  has  made  national  as  well 
as  local  history— and  it  was  here  that  Doug- 
las showed  his  greatness  by  answering  that 
question,  from  the  deep  conviction  of  his 
heart,  knowing  that  the  answer  would 
alienate  the  South  on  whom  he  depended 
if  he  were  to  become  president.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  Douglas  had  based  his  entire 
political  life  was  that  of  "popular  sover- 
eignty," right  or  wrong  the  people  must 
make  their  own  decisions.  Douglas  felt 
that  the  Union  could  be  preserved  on  this 
principle,  and  he  would  not  go  back  on  it. 

The  answer  which  the  South  called  "the 
Freeport  Heresy,"  split  the  Democratic 
party  in  two.  No  man  loved  his  party  more 
than  Douglas;  his  whole  career  had  been 
inseparably  connected  with  it.  No  ordinary 
circumstance  would  have  justified  his  im- 
pairing the  unity  of  that  organization,  but 
his  course  was  dictated  by  profound 
patriotism. 

Douglas  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1858,  but  two  years  later,  when  he  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  the  Southern 
delegates  bolted  and  nominated  another 
candidate.  Then  and  there,  Douglas  knew 
that  his  cause  was  lost,  but  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  campaign  with  vigor.  He 
stumped  the  South,  hostile  as  it  was  to  him. 
At  one  point  his  train  was  nearly  wrecked 
by  mob  violence.  His  plea  to  the  South 
was,  "I  am  not  here  asking  for  your  votes, 
I  am  here  to  try  to  show  you  that  your 
greatest  hope  lies  in  the  Union,  not  in 
Secession."  He  received  1,376,957  votes 
but  only  12  electoral  votes  to  Lincoln's  180. 
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After  the  election,  when  the  Lincolns 
arrived  in  Washington,  society  was  cool  to 
them.  Lincoln  was  considered  an  uncouth 
lawyer  from  Illinois.  The  very  first  callers 
to  pay  their  respects  at  the  White  House 
were  the  Douglases,  and  they  made  it  a 
point  to  be  at  all  White  House  functions. 
Douglas  was  attentive  to  Mrs.  Lincoln;  he 
was  gay,  waving  his  hand  to  friends,  telling 
stories,  and  not  acting  in  the  least  like  a 
defeated  rival,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
his  Democratic  friends,  but  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  administration.  The  Doug- 
lases were  arbiters  of  fashion  in  Washing- 
ton, and  society  followed  their  lead. 

At  the  Inauguration,  Douglas  was  careful 
to  sit  in  a  prominent  place.  When  Lincoln, 
ill  at  ease,  looked  around  awkwardly  for 
some  place  to  put  his  tall  hat,  Douglas 
stepped  forward,  took  the  hat,  and  held  it 
during  the  entire  inaugural  address  —  a 
trifling  gesture,  but  symbolical. 


Later,  when  some  of  the  press  criticized 
Lincoln's  speech,  Douglas  said:  "I  defend 
the  inaugural,  as  coming  from  the  brain 
and  heart  of  a  patriot."  Douglas  knew  that 
he  and  Lincoln  were  in  perfect  accord  on 
the  question  of  saving  the  Union,  and 
several  times  he  rose  to  Lincoln's  defense 
when  the  new  President  received  criticism, 
even  from  his  own  party.  No  defeated  can- 
didate could  have  been  more  magnanimous, 
and  no  one  knew  better  than  Lincoln  the 
importance  of  having  so  influential  a  man 
as  Douglas  speak  for  him. 

Three  months  after  the  Inauguration,  war 
was  declared.  Douglas  exclaimed,  "There 
is  no  such  thing  as  party,  now.  We  must 
all  unite  to  save  the  Union,"  and  went  at 
once  to  the  White  House.  He  found  Lin- 
coln alone;  they  clasped  hands.  It  was  a 
sad,  and  solemn  moment  for  these  two  men 
from  Illinois.  The  two  great  rivals  were  at 
last  united  in  the  terrible  crisis.    Douglas 
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Stephen  and  Adele  Cutts  Douglas. 
Her  tact  and  social  graces  were 
an    asset    to    his    political    career. 


said:  "What  can  I  do?",  and  Lincoln  replied, 
"Go  at  once  to  Illinois.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  of  the  sentiment  there." 

Although  still  weary  from  his  recent  cam- 
paign, Douglas  set  out  at  once.  On  the  way 
he  made  two  and  three  speeches  a  day, 
exhorting  men  to  join  the  Union  Army. 

At  Springfield,  on  April  25,  in  the  State 
House,  Douglas  addressed  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  joint  session.  The  hall  was  crowded 
to  the  doors.  He  said,  "So  long  as  the  hope 
of  peace  remained,  I  pleaded  and  im- 
plored for  compromise.  Now  that  all  else 
has  failed,  there  is  but  one  course  left,  to 
rally  as  one  man  to  the  flag  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton  and  Frank- 
lin." It  was  said  that  the  amazing  force 
with  which  he  cried,  "When  hostile  armies 
are  marching  .  .  .  against  the  government 
of  our  country,  the  shortest  way  to  peace 
is  the  most  stupendous  and  unanimous  pre- 
paration for  war,"  seemed  to  shake  the 
whole  building. 

This  speech,  and  a  great  mass  meeting 


he  addressed  in  Chicago,  are  credited  with 
keeping  Illinois,  north  and  south,  firmly 
behind  the  Union  cause.  At  Chicago,  Sena- 
tor Douglas  said:  "There  are  only  two  sides 
to  the  question.  Every  man  must  be  for 
the  United  States,  or  against  it.  There  are 
no  neutrals  in  this  war  .  .  .  Illinois  has  a 
proud  position— united,  firm,  determined 
never  to  permit  the  government  to  be 
destroyed.  I  express  to  you  my  conviction 
before  God  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
American  citizen  to  rally  around  the  flag 
of  his  country." 

A  few  days  later,  June  3,  1861,  Douglas 
died  after  a  short  illness  at  his  home  in 
Chicago,  at  the  age  of  48,  while  he  was  on 
this  mission  for  Lincoln.  It  was  his  last 
supreme  effort  to  save  the  Union  he  loved 
so  dearly. 

He  was  buried  in  Chicago,  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan.  The  site  was  afterwards 
bought  by  the  state,  and  a  statue  by 
Leonard  Volk  now  marks  his  grave. 

MARGARET  G.  GRAHAM 
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From  the  time  HENRY'S  LINCOLN 
was  first  published  in  1945,  I  have  been 
asked  frequently:  How  did  you  happen  to 
write  the  book?  The  answer  is  involved 
because  I  believe  the  opportunities  and  ex- 
periences of  our  environment  and  our  in- 
nate gifts,  help  to  shape  what  we  are  in 
adulthood.  I  scarcely  know  where  to  de- 
tach HENRY  from  me,  or  from  my  own 
childhood  in  Freeport. 

I  remember  well  when  Mr.  Lincoln  first 
impressed  me  with  more  than  a  gentle 
impact.  I  was  nine  years  old  and  in  the 
fourth  grade.  We  were  required  to  memo- 
rize Walt  Whitman's  poem,  CAPTAIN,  MY 
CAPTAIN.  Somehow,  I  seemed  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  a  poet  could  say  a  great  deal 
within  a  few  stanzas,  and  I  felt  a  hazy 
realization  of  the  greatness  of  Lincoln  and 
his  immortality  which  the  "log  cabin" 
stories  had  never  given  me. 
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It  wasn't  until  I  was  a  senior  in  high 
school  and  a  member  of  a  history  class 
taught  by  the  principal,  Mr.  L.  A.  Fulwider, 
teacher  and  writer  of  American  history, 
that  1  became  aware  of  the  significance 
of  the  Freeport  Lincoln-Douglas  boulder. 
How  a  teacher  can  spark  a  subject!  Up  to 
this  time  I  had  only  a  mild,  passive  interest 
in  history,  but  now  history  was  alive  with 
real  people  moving  about,  shaping  the  des- 
tiny of  our  Nation. 

My  papers  for  Mr.  Fulwider  were  pro- 
fusely written.  I  spent  hours  in  the  library 
doing  biographical  research— I  wanted  to 
know  more  about  the  historical  figures  in 
our  history;  what  they  thought  and  what 
they  said.  Mr.  Fulwider  was  the  first  to 
encourage  any  flair  that  I  had  for  writing. 
There  were  no  aptitude  tests  in  those  days, 
but  at  graduation  he  suggested  that  I  go 
into  journalism.  At  that  time,  however,  my 
desire  to  be  a  teacher  was  stronger  than  an 
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urge  to  write.  Besides,  writing  is  like  the 
measles— you  can't  tell  when  it  will  break 
out. 

After  attending  Lake  Forest  College  for 
two  years,  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  work 
with  young  children  and  transferred  to 
National  College  of  Education,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  where  I  could  specialize.  There, 
in  a  children's  literature  course,  doing  cre- 
ative work,  I  was  told  that  children  would 
enjoy  my  stories.  This,  too,  I  tucked  into 
my  subconscious  mind  for  future  reference. 

Later,  I  returned  to  Freeport,  taught 
school,  married,  and  Fritz,  our  son,  was 
born.  By  the  time  Fritz  was  three  years 
old,  he  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  stories, 
and  I  started  to  do  a  little  writing.  My  first 
efforts  were  published  in  an  interdenomi- 
national Sunday  School  paper. 

Fritz  was  about  seven  when  we  hap- 
pened to  park  our  old  Essex  near  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  boulder.  "Why  is  this  big 
stone  here?"  he  asked,  trying  to  read  the 
inscription  on  the  bronze  marker.  In  a 
scanty  fashion,  I  told  him  the  story  of 
Freeport's  greatest  day.  Fritz  was  inter- 
ested and  later  asked  more  about  the 
"big  day." 

Then,  it  occurred  to  me  that  here,  in  my 
own  town,  was  an  historical  event  that 
helped  to  shape  the  course  of  American 
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history,  and  boys  and  girls  should  know 
the  story.  This  was  an  opportunity  to 
tell  a  significant  story  to  young  people.  I 
knew  the  facts,  but  how  should  this  im- 
portant event  be  told? 

For  five  years  I  wrote  and  rewrote  these 
facts,  in  a  dozen  different  stories.  Finally, 
Henry,  a  ten-year-old  boy  emerged,  and 
heard  the  debate  in  Freeport  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas. 

With  the  first  flutter  of  enthusiasm  about 
writing  the  story  of  the  Freeport  debate, 
my  aspiration  was  to  convey  this  idea:  If 
you  had  been  a  boy  in  Freeport  one  August 
day  long  ago,  this  is  how  you  would  have 
come  to  see  and  love  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Henry  became  a  composite  of  all  the  boys 
whom  I  had  known  in  our  neighborhood 
when  I  was  a  child,  Fritz,  the  fifteen  Cub 
Scouts  who  came  to  our  house  once  a  week 
for  their  den  meetings,  and  the  boys  I  had 
taught  in  school  and  junior  church. 

The  setting  and  the  characters  were  well 
in  mind  as  I  embarked  upon  the  theme. 
The  same  basic  principles  of  democracy 
need  to  be  understood  today,  just  as  they 
did  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  our  country 
there  are  so  many  wonderful  things  for  a 
boy  of  ten  to  feel  and  interpret:  the  bound- 
less excitement  and  joy  of  being  a  little  bit 
independent  and  being  on  his  own,  the 
thrill  of  using  his  own  judgment  to  make 
a  decision,  the  satisfaction  in  the  right  to 
change  his  allegiance,  the  awakening  of 
an  awareness  of  the  rights  of  those  about 
him,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  rights 
to  participate  in  government,  and  rights  to 
freedom  with  its  responsibilities. 

My  work  was  cut  out  for  me.  It  was  a 
wonderful  challenge  to  try  to  make  the 
debate  issues  and  the  greatness  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  understandable  to  boys  and  girls. 

LOUISE  ALBBIGHT  NEYHART 
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The  thousands  of  spectators  at  the  Cen- 
tennial must  be  cared  for— parked,  seated, 
rescued,  lodged,  supplied,  and  generally 
accommodated.  Solving  this  difficult  and 
unspectacular  problem  has  been  the  as- 
signment of  the  Arrangements  Committee— 
The  Jaycees  of  Freeport. 

The  erection,  maintenance  and  disman- 
tling of  all  platforms,  bleachers,  stands  and 
booths  of  the  commemoration  have  been 
their  responsibility.  Press  and  radio  accom- 
modations, sound  equipment,  ushers  and 
ticket  takers,  platform  decoration,  first  aid, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  other  problems 
have  arisen,  and  found  adequate  solution 
at  the  hands  of  this  committee.    Mr.  Fred 


Jaycees  are  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  Lincoln-Douglas 
Centennial.  They  will  clear  all  arrangements  for  souvenirs, 
refreshments  and  concessions,  build  the  reviewing  stand  and 
the  stand  for  speakers,  control  traffic  and  be  in  charge  of 
safety.  The  committee  in  charge,  left  to  right,  is:  (seated) 
Roger  Hershberger,  Fred  Corran  (chairman),  Richard  Carroll; 
(standing)  Calvin  Broughton,  Dayton  Arbegust,  Gordon  Bing, 
Robert  L.  Carlile,  Ronald  Bartz,  John  Grieve  and  Philip  Glavey. 


Corran  has  served  as  chairman,  and  has 
been  assisted  by  Roger  Hershberger,  Rich- 
ard Carroll,  Calvin  Rroughton,  Dayton  Ar- 
begust, Gordon  Bing,  Robert  L.  Carlile, 
Ronald  Bartz,  John  Grieve  and  Philip 
Glavey. 
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An  interesting  and  attractive  exhibition 
presented  during  Centennial  Week  is  the 
Antique  Show,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
August  30  and  31  at  the  Veterans'  Memorial 
Home,  on  West  Galena  Avenue.  The  com- 
mittee for  this  presentation  is  the  Freeport 
Hobby  Club. 


Numerous  exhibitors  have  taken  space 
for  the  show  which  will  feature  the  furni- 
ture, china,  glass,  pewter,  dolls  and  buttons 
of  the  debate  era.  All  items  shown  will  be 
authentic,  and  there  will  be  no  reproduc- 
tions. 

The  exhibition  will  be  open  from  11  A.M. 
to  10  P.M.  on  Saturday,  and  from  11  A.M. 
to  6  P.M.  on  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Rene  Isler  is  the  general  chairman 
for  the  committee.  Various  sub-committees 
are  headed  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Brewster,  Mrs. 
Celia  Kaney,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Held. 

The  many  antique  dealers  exhibiting  at 
the  show  will  also  offer  various  items  for 
sale.  Many  of  the  entries  will  be  featured 
in  table  settings  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  be  dressed  in  costumes  of 
the  period. 


Hobby  Club  Sponsors  the  Antique  Show  during  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate  Centennial  observance.  The  committee  includes:  (Seated)  Mrs. 
Harry  S.  Brewster  and  Mrs.  Rene  Isler,  and  (standing)  Mrs.  Celia 
Kaney   and   Mrs.    Harold    Held. 

—  Journal-Standard  photographs  on  this  page  by  Heinz  Vaterlaus 
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The  Stephenson  County  Fair,  now  estab- 
lished at  its  permanent  site  on  South  Wal- 
nut Road,  is  outstanding  in  the  Middle 
West.  This  year  it  is  cooperating  with  the 
Centennial  in  forming  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  almost  two  weeks'  duration.  The 
Fair's  dates  are  fixed  by  tradition,  and  the 
Centennial  program  has  been  designed  to 
continue  the  festivities  uninterrupted,  with 
the  Fair  closing  on  Saturday  evening  and 
the  Centennial  week  opening  the  following 
day,  Sunday,  August  24.  Several  Centen- 
nial presentations  will  be  offered  during 
Fair  week  for  the  entertainment  and  enjoy- 
ment of  Fair  visitors,  including  the  Centen- 
nial decorating  program  in  the  Freeport 
business  district,  the  Display  at  the  Steph- 
enson County  Historical  Museum,  and 
Centennial  events  at  the  Fairgrounds. 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  will  main- 
tain a  booth  at  the  Fair  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Centennial  booklet  and  other  souve- 
nirs.   Attendants  at  the  booth  will  also  fur- 


nish information  about  Centennial  events 
and  do  what  they  can  to  stimulate  interest 
and  participation  in  the  important  observ- 
ance of  the  following  week.  The  Fair,  and 
its  hundreds  of  exhibitors,  will  feature  the 
theme  and  spirit  of  the  Freeport  Debate, 
and  of  agricultural  life  on  the  prairies  in 
1858.  The  Fair  booklet  will  give  prominent 
space  to  the  Centennial  commemoration. 

The  project  committee  for  Fair  coordi- 
nation, including  the  equipping  and  man- 
ning of  the  booth,  is  the  Quota  Club  of 
Freeport.  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Brewster  is  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Gene  Lattig,  Miss  Marie  Barcelona,  Mrs. 
Edward  O.  Holliger,  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Mer- 
nitz,  Mrs.  Clarice  Nicholson,  Mrs.  Kay 
Bollon,  Mrs.  Max  Choumont,  and  Mrs. 
Harry  L.  Myers.  Their  enthusiasm  and  ef- 
fort during  County  Fair  week  will  con- 
tribute in  very  large  measure  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Centennial  program. 
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An  interesting  and  extensive  collection 
of  coins  and  stamps  is  on  display  at  the 
Freeport  Public  Library  throughout  Cen- 
tennial week,  and  small  displays  are  in 
retail  store  windows.  Although  the  items 
cover  the  period  of  the  past  one  hundred 
years,  special  emphasis  is  given  coins,  cur- 
rency, and  stamps  commemorating  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Included  in  the  display  are 
sets  of  Indian  and  Lincoln  pennies,  buffalo 
nickels,  gold  type  sets,  commemorative 
coins,  proof  sets,  uncirculated  mint  sets,  and 
type  coins,  currency  and  stamps  pertaining 
to  the  Civil  War.  It  appears,  from  avail- 
able  information,   that   no   coin    or   stamp 


commemorating  Stephen  A.  Douglas  has 
been  issued,  other  than  the  stamp  which 
is  to  have  its  first-day  sale  in  Freeport,  on 
August  27,  1958. 

These  exhibits  are  under  the  joint  direc- 
tion of  the  Freeport  Stamp  and  Coin  Club, 
represented  by  T.  K.  Stallard,  Frank  L. 
Burns,  Glen  D.  Harnish,  Margaret  Harnish 
and  Christie  Kortes;  and  the  Freeport  Boys' 
Stamp  and  Coin  Club,  represented  by 
David  Miller  and  Gerald  Miller.  Entries 
were  not  limited  to  members  of  the  clubs, 
but  have  been  made  by  collectors  from  a 
wide  area. 
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"To  you,  Mr.  Lincoln,  study  meant  walk- 
ing 20  miles  to  borrow  a  few  books,  then 
reading  and  learning  them  by  the  meager 
light  of  a  fireplace." 

The  1958  Polaris,  annual  of  Freeport  High 
School,  is  dedicated  to  "the  living  spirit  of 
Lincoln,  whose  ideals  have  been  with  us 
all  our  days." 

The  introductory  pages,  showing  today's 
high  school,  are  addressed  to  "Mr.  Lincoln." 
The  dark  green  cover  has  the  seated  figure 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  red.  The  end 
papers  picture  the  Freeport  Debate,  Lin- 
coln the  Debater,  the  old  Brewster  House, 
the  Addams  Homestead  in  Cedarville  and 
the  Stephenson   County  Courthouse. 

Ladine  Bennett  and  Ken  Kling  were  co- 
editors;  Miss  Beulah  Charmley  was  the 
faculty  adviser. 

The  1958  class  also  took  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  for  its  Commencement 
theme.  The  four  speakers  chosen  by  com- 
petition, were  coached  by  Balph  Enstrom 
of  the  speech  faculty. 

Sharon  Nettles  described  Freeport  on 
August  27  in  1858,  then  said:  "These  de- 
bates were  a  climax  of  a  long  struggle  with- 


in the  nation.  Thus  through  the  torrid  sum- 
mer, while  the  corn  grew  tall,  tasseled  and 
formed  its  golden  ears,  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las battled  it  out,  Illinois  listened,  and  the 
nation  read  of  it." 

James  Wright  analyzed  Lincoln's  speech, 
moderate  and  conciliatory  toward  the  slave- 
holding  South  and  its  Constitutional  rights, 
but  firmly  opposed  to  extension  of  slavery 
into  free  territory.  "Douglas  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  question  of  slavery,  while 
it  tormented  Lincoln's  conscience  to  deny 
any  person  the  chance  to  advance  to  the 
limit  of  his  capabilities." 

Bobert  Johansen  described  Douglas,  the 
"Little  Giant,"  outstanding  statesman  of 
the  period,  who  had  strong  convictions  and 
spoke  out  boldly.  "He  championed  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  nation  through 
opening  up  new  territory,  leaving  the 
people  to  decide  whether  it  should  be 
slave  or  free  territory." 

John  Graff  spoke  of  the  tensions  of  1958, 
and  quoted  these  words  of  Douglas:  "  The 
hope  of  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world  rests  upon  the  perpetuity  of  this 
union.' " 
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Competition,  the  proven  stimu- 
lus of  any  endeavor,  is  part  of  the 
Centennial  program.  Such  activi- 
ties widen  the  scope  of  participa- 
tion in  the  Centennial  program, 
open  fields  of  activity  for  contest- 
ants and  contest  committees,  stimu- 
late performance  and  recognize 
accomplishment  as  part  of  other 
Centennial  events.  Interest  in  the  debate 
itself,  and  in  the  entire  Centennial  program 
has  been  encouraged,  and  the  contests 
have  furnished  an  implement  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  purposes  of  the  Centennial. 

The  general  contest  committee  had  the 
responsibility  of  choosing  specific  organi- 
zations to  act  as  project  committees  for 
each  contest,  to  keep  the  Board  of  Directors 
informed  as  to  problems  and  progress  in 
each  contest,  to  handle  the  judging  of  the 


CONTESTS  AND  REGISTRATION  for  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  Cen- 
tennial are  in  the  hands  of  Wa-Tan-Ye  service  club,  with  cooperation 
from  each  organization  sponsoring  a  contest.  The  Wa-Tan-Ye  cen- 
tennial committee  includes:  (Seated)  Mrs.  Thomas  Kiburz,  chairman 
and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Rosenstiel,  Wa-Tan-Ye  president;  and  (standing)  Miss 
Eleanor  Resh,  Mrs.  Homer  Shouer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hartman  and  Miss 
Betty  Heiland.  Not  in  picture:  Mrs.  Hazel  Gertz,  Miss  Margaret  Evans, 
Miss  Leona  Sauer,  Miss  Marie  Richter,  Miss  Grace  Pierce,  Mrs.  Eldred 
Cole,  Mrs.  Robert  Carlile,  Miss  Ann  Lungwitz,  Miss  Leona  Daniels, 
and    Miss    Phyllis    Boynton. 


contests,  and  to  arrange  for  the  publicity. 
This  committee  also  was  responsible  for 
approving  and  expanding  the  rules  for  each 
of  the  contests. 

The  Wa-Tan-Ye  Club  of  Freeport  acted 
as  the  general  contest  committee.  Its  ac- 
complishment of  a  very  difficult  task  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  notable  success  of 
the  various  competitive  events.  Mrs.  Thom- 
as Kiburz  served  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. 
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THE   FREEPORTER  OF  THE  CENTURY 

This  Contest,  one  of  the  few  in  the  Cen- 
tennial Program  not  related  directly  to  the 
1858  Debate,  was  designated  to  give  adults 
an  opportunity  and  an  incentive  for  re- 
gional research  and  study.  The  subject 
of  the  essays— any  individual  who  resided 
in  Freeport  at  any  time  during  the  past 
one  hundred  years,  and  who  the  writer 
felt  contributed  most  to  the  civic,  cultural, 
economic  and  general  welfare  of  the  City- 
was  selected  because  it  offered  an  extensive 
field  for  local  research.  It  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  contest  to  select  an  individ- 
ual,  or   even   a   group   of  individuals,   for 


special  recognition.  Any  such  action  would 
necessarily  be  arbitrary  and  unfair.  The 
essays  were  judged  solely  on  research,  con- 
vincing presentation  of  facts,  and  writing 
techniques,  not  on  the  subject  matter. 

The  general  committee  for  the  Contest 
was  the  Freeport  Culture  Club.  Acting  for 
the  committee  were  Mrs.  Arthur  Cordes  as 
chairman,  assisted  by  Miss  Helen  Hamil, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Kiburz  and  Mrs.  Homer 
Shouer. 

The  rules  provided  that  anyone  over 
eighteen,  not  a  high  school  student,  was 
eligible  to  enter.  The  essays  were  required 
to    be    fifteen    hundred    to    two    thousand 
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words  in  length,  with  not  more  than  fifty 
words  of  direct  quotation.  They  were  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  on  or  before  May 
15,  1958.  Mrs.  Hal  Nelson,  Mrs.  James 
Berry  and  Miss  Isabelle  Abbott,  all  of  Rock- 
ford,  acted  as  judges. 

Essays  were  received  from  Connie  Ash- 
more,  of  Pearl  City;  Mrs.  L.  K.  Bardell, 
Mrs.    Donald   W.    Bradford,    Mrs.    Arthur 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 

The  Student  Essay  Contest  furnished  an 
opportunity  for  high  school  students  to 
participate  in  the  Centennial  program, 
stimulated  the  interest  of  these  students 
in  the  historic  debate  of  1858,  and  en- 
couraged research  and  the  development 
of  writing  technique. 

The  general  project  committee  for  the 
competition  was  the  Freeport  Senior  High 
School  Parent  Teachers'  Association.  Act- 
ing for  this  committee  were  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Seeley,  Miss  Helen  Hamil,  Mrs.  John 
Hamilton  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kaufman. 

The  rules  and  specifications  for  each 
entry  provided  that  the  essay  be  from  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one  thousand  words 
in  length,  be  typed,  double-spaced,  on  one 
side  of  each  sheet,  and  contain  not  more 
than  one  hundred  words  of  direct  quota- 
tion. The  essays  were  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  May  15,  1958;  the  name 
of  the  contestant  did  not  appear  on  the 
manuscript.  The  sources  of  the  material 
used  were  given  on  a  separate  sheet.  The 
essays  were  judged  on  writing  skill,  on 
convincing   presentation   of   facts,    and   on 


L.  Deemer,  Jean  Fishburn,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Jen- 
sen, Mrs.  J.  V.  Perkins,  Mary  Jane  Redmer, 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Richman,  Esther  Wilhelms,  and 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Yager,  all  of  Freeport. 
Prizes  of  one  hundred  dollar  United  States 
Savings  bond,  a  fifty  dollar  bond,  and  a 
twenty-five  dollar  bond,  plus  certificates  for 
all  entrants,  will  be  awarded  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Centennial  Week. 

THE  FREEPORT  DEBATE 

research.  The  award  for  the  winning  essay 
was  a  one  hundred  dollar  United  States 
Savings  Bond;  for  second  place,  a  fifty 
dollar  bond,  and  for  third  place  a  twenty- 
five  dollar  bond.  In  addition  to  these 
awards,  each  contestant  received  a  recogni- 
tion certificate  for  entering  the  contest. 
Mr.  Harry  Bell  of  Shimer  College  acted  as 
contest  judge. 

An  exception  to  the  general  rule— that  all 
awards  in  competitive  events  would  be 
withheld  until  Centennial  Week  —  was 
made  in  the  Student  Essay  Contest  so  that 
the  winning  essay  might  appear  in  the 
Centennial  booklet.  The  prizes  in  this 
Contest  will  be  awarded  at  the  opening  of 
the  Centennial. 

Essays  were  submitted  by  Carol  Cran- 
dall,  Lynn  Osheroff,  Neel  Schmitt,  Gloria 
Herendeen,  Sandra  Hayner,  and  John  Graff 
of  Freeport  High  School;  Linda  Spielman, 
Judy  Krogull,  Pete  Shianna,  Corrine  Dow- 
ling,  Larry  Casey  and  Tim  Sowers  of 
Aquin  High  School;  Eleanor  Wire  of  Win- 
slow  High  School,  and  Yvonne  Foss  of 
Dakota  High  School. 
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STUDENTS  WHO  WROTE  ESSAYS  for  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debate  Centennial  contest,  with  members 
of  the  committee,  are:  (Left  to  right,  standing)  Elea- 
nor Wire,  Winslow;  Judy  Krogull,  Cedarville;  Tim 
Sowers,  Lynn  Osheroff,  Linda  Spielman,  Gloria 
Herendeen,  Pete  Shianna  and  Neel  Schmitt,  all  of 
Freeport,  and  (seated)  Mrs.  E.  J.  Kaufman  and  Mrs. 
Robert  M.  Seeley,  chairman  of  the  Freeport  High 
School  PTA  committee  for  the  contest.  Journal- 
Standard   photo   by    Heinz   Vaterlaus. 
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The  entries  submitted  in  all  classifica- 
tions of  the  Art  competition  will  be  dis- 
played in  the  lower  floor  exhibit  room  of 
the  Masonic  Temple  during  Centennial 
Week.  The  competition  is  open  to  three 
classes:  Professional,  Amateur,  and  Stu- 
dent.   Prizes   will  be  given  in   each   class 


ontcst 

for  entries  in  any  medium.  Entries  must 
relate  in  some  way  to  the  Freeport  Debate. 
Alpha  Beta  Chapter  and  Xi  Beta  Zeta 
Chapter  of  Beta  Zigma  Phi  have  acted  as 
the  committee  for  the  Contest,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Evans  has  served  as  chairman 
of  this  group. 
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Freeport  Camera  Club  has  served  as  the 
project  committee  for  this  event,  with 
Dwight  Garnhart  as  general  chairman.  The 
rules  provided  that  entries  be  limited  to 
amateurs  in  two  divisions,  adults,  and 
juniors  under  eighteen.  In  subject  matter, 
entries  were  limited  to  statues,  boulders, 
and   historical   markers,    or   previous    cele- 


brations. Each  contestant  has  been  limited 
to  three  entries.  There  are  three  classifica- 
tions—black and  white,  color  slides,  and  old 
pictures.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each 
of  these  three  divisions.  All  entries  will  be 
displayed  at  the  Masonic  Temple  during 
the  commemoration. 


LOUIS   F.  BURRELL, 

WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL    DEALER   IN 
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RAISINS,  NUTS,  TOBACCO,  SEGARS, 
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CANDLES,  PISH,  LARD,  SOAP,  SALT  AND  TAR 

STEPHENSON    STREET, 

KREEPORT,   ILLINOIS. 
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In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  this  com- 
memoration, "The  keynote  of  the  struggle 
which,  after  convulsing  the  nation,  made 
it  united  and  free,"  the  Centennial  Lady 
represents  the  feminine  spirit  and  influence 
of  1858— an  influence  which  had  tremen- 
dous effect  on  the  lives  and  careers  of  both 
Lincoln  and  Douglas.  It  is  appropriate 
that  this  spirit  be  in  evidence  at  all  Cen- 
tennial events  through  the  participation  of 
the  Centennial  Lady  and  her  attendants, 
selected  on  a  competitive  basis,  not  as  a 
"queen,"  nor  in  a  "beauty  contest,"  but 
selected  for  all  of  the  desirable  femi- 
nine attributes  of  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury. These  attributes,  upon  which  the 
selection  was  made,  are  beauty  and  charm, 
poise  and  personality,  and  the  authenticity 
and  attractiveness  of  1858  costumes. 

To  conduct  such  competition,  and  ulti- 
mately to  select  the  Centennial  Lady,  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  was  chosen  as 
the  general  project  committee.  Mrs.  Ben 
F.  Engle,  Jr.  acted  as  chairman  for  the 
committee,  and  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  La- 
Verne  Amerpohl,  Mrs.  Karl  Bardell,  Mrs. 
Floyd  Freerksen,  Mrs.  Louis  Kracht,  Mrs. 
Glen  Roth  and  Mrs.  Robert  Toelle. 

Commitments  and  entries  were  invited, 
not  from  individuals,  but  from  clubs  and 
social  organizations  in  Stephenson  County. 
These  organizations  each  undertook  the 
task  of  naming,  assisting  and  presenting 
an  individual  candidate.  The  organizations 
were  responsible  for  the  costuming  of  the 
candidate,  including  research,  design,  dress- 
making and  fitting.    The  1858  wardrobe  of 


Centennial  Ladies  sponsored  by  local  organizations  to  take  part,  costumed 
in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  Centennial  are  talking  over  their  plans  witl 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Engle,  chairman.  The  Ladies  and  their  organizations  art 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Wacaser,  Mrs.  Engle,  Mrs.  Emerson  E.  Altensey,  and  (stand 
ing)  Mrs.  Everett  E.  Laughlin,  Mrs.  Mavis  Cooper  of  Freeport  Branch 
American  Assn.  of  University  Women,  and  Mrs.  Joe  Duray.  Not  in  the 
picture,  Mrs.  Arthur  Rasmussen.  —  Journal-Standard  photo  by  Hein 
Vaterlaus. 


each  contestant  consists  of  two  costumes, 
one  for  street  wear  and  one  for  parties.  The 
contestants  were  required  to  be  residents 
of  Stephenson  County;  there  were  no  age 
limits;  and  the  entrants  could  be  either 
married  or  single. 

The  individuals  selected,  and  their  spon- 
soring organizations,  are  as  follows: 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Wacaser,  Stephenson  County 
Home  Auxiliary 

Mrs.  Mavis  Cooper,  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women 

Mrs.  Everett  Laughlin,  Junior  Women's 
Guild 

Mrs.  Joe  Duray,  Air  Force  Mothers'  Club 
Mrs.  Arthur  Rasmussen,  Amity  Society 
Mrs.  Emerson  Altensey,  Stephenson 
County  Home  Bureau. 
Each  is  permitted  to  select  her  own  escort— 
her    "Centennial    Captain"— to    accompany 
her.    The  Centennial  Lady  who  is  chosen, 
and  the  other  entrants  will  all  participate 
in   the  parade,   the   Centennial    Balls,   the 
receptions   and   social  events  of  the  Cen- 
tennial, and  the  Debate  Re-enactment. 
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The  Centennial  Week  will  close  with  a 
flourish  of  music  and  dancing  on  Saturday 
evening,  August  30th.  Hundreds  of  people 
throughout  the  city  will  dance  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  1858  to  the  music  of  that  memor- 
able year.  Centennial  Balls  will  be  held 
by  various  social  organizations  of  Freeport. 
At  each  of  these  dances,  the  social  scene 
of  1858  will  be  reproduced  in  detail,  thus 
ending  the  week-long  tribute  on  a  note 
of  pleasure  and  gaiety. 

Junior  Women's  Guild  is  the  general 
project  committee  for  these  festivities.  The 
committee  is  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  William  H.  Marske,  with  Mrs.  Roy 
M.  Brodnick,  Mrs.  Richard  Jenner,  Mrs. 
Robert  Kimes,  Mrs.  Everett  Laughlin,  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Miller,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Pash,  Mrs. 
James  Skyrms  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Pierce 
assisting.  The  committee  has  also  been 
aided,  on  special  problems  concerned  with 
research,  costumes,  music,  dances  and 
decorations,  by  Mrs.  Floyd  Kaney,  Mrs. 
Ronald  Russell,  Mrs.  Richard  Freidag,  Mrs. 
Earnest  Wright  and  Mrs.  Robert  Brobst. 

Among  the  organizations  planning  Cen- 
tennial Balls  for  their  members  are:  The 
Germania  Society,  The  Elks  Club,  The 
Moose  Club,  The  East  Side  Center,  Ameri- 
can Legion-Amvets,  Newcomers  Club, 
Singles  Club,  and  The  Masonic  Youth  Or- 
ganizations. 


Junior  Women's  Guild  is  in  charge  of  the  Centennial  balls  f 
Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  Centennial  in  August.  The  guild  corr" 
includes:  (Left  to  right)  Mrs.  Theodore  Pierce  Jr.,  Mrs.  Wi  I  lie 
Marske,  chairman,  Mrs.  Everett  E.  Laughlin  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  I 
Not  in  picture:  Mmes.  Robert  H.  Kimes,  James  C.  Skyrms,  R 
Brodnick,   Robert   D.   Pash  and    R.   Richard  Jenner. 

—  Journal-Standardr 


Awards  will  be  given  to  participating 
organizations  in  various  classifications,  such 
as  music,  costumes,  decorations,  attendance 
and  general  achievement.  During  the  eve- 
ning, the  Centennial  Lady  and  her  attend- 
ants will  dance  at  each  Ball;  the  judges  to 
determine  the  awards  will  also  be  present. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening,  presenta- 
tion of  awards  will  be  made  during  the 
final  flourish  of  the  festivities. 

Although  costume  balls  may  be  out  of 
fashion,  it  seemed  fitting,  in  commemora- 
ting the  social  life  of  the  past,  to  try  to 
recapture,  for  a  fleeting  moment,  the 
charm  and  excitement  of  the  belles  and 
beaux  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  their 
elaborate  costumes  and  decor,  their  music, 
and  dances— the  merriment  of  the  times  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas. 
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One  of  the  unusually  attractive  features 
of  the  Centennial,  the  one  seen  "most  often 
by  the  most,"  is  the  decoration  and  display 
program  in  the  business  district.  The  beau- 
ty, authenticity,  and  extensiveness  of  this 
program  is  the  result  of  careful  study  and 
planning.  The  General  Project  Committee 
was  Freeport  Rotary  Club.  Republican  and 
Democratic  County  Central  Committees 
assisted,  supplying  political  displays,  and 
the  Retail  Council,  together  with  all  retail 
outlets,  was  responsible  for  the  store  front 
displays  of  1858  merchandise  and  methods. 

The  project  goal,  in  the  original  plan,  was 
the  reproduction,  insofar  as  possible,  of  a 
prairie  town  of  1858.  The  plan  included 
extensive  decorations,  both  patriotic  and 
political  in  character.  It  was  intended  by 
the  use  of  such  decorations,  over  the  street 
liners,  highway  entrance  liners,  pole  dec- 
orations, and  store  front  decorations,  to  re- 
capture the  color,  the  excitement,  the  par- 
tisan fervor  and  the  patriotism  of  August 
27,  1858.  These  were  planned  to  appear 
against  a  background  and  display  of  goods 
and  wares  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
offered  in  the  "pickle-barrel"  fashion  of 
that  long  ago  era. 


To  accomplish  this,  the  Project  Com- 
mittee set  up  sub-committees  on  historical 
research,  artistic  design,  finance,  central 
purchasing,  coordination  and  awards.  After 
extensive  study,  professional  decorators 
were  consulted.  In  due  course,  a  contract 
for  the  basic  street  decorations  and  the 
solicitation  authorization  for  the  store  front 
displays  was  awarded  to  Watson  Dec- 
orating Products  of  Rrookfield,  Illinois. 
This  firm  had  full  responsibility  for  pro- 
duction, erection,  maintenance  and  sub- 
sequent dismantling  of  the  displays. 

Harry  Herlin  has  served  as  the  chairman 
of  this  General  Project  Committee.  As- 
sisting him  as  sub-committee  heads  were 
Joe  Shelly,  Don  Opel,  Charles  Taylor, 
Ed  Muse  and  Reid  Horner. 

In  addition  to  the  general  street  and 
store  front  program,  this  committee  han- 
dled specific  site  displays,  such  as  the  Brew- 
ster House  Corner,  and  the  decoration  of 
all  public  buildings.  The  committee  was 
also  very  active  in  the  procurement  and 
distribution  of  display  and  decoration  ma- 
terials for  store  interiors. 
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DECORATIONS  FOR  THE  LINCOLN- 
DOUGLAS     CENTENNIAL     are     the 

responsibility  of  Rotary  Club.  The 
committee,  here  looking  at  the 
centennial  theme  picture  by  the 
late  John  P.  Seger,  Chicago  Tribune 
artist,  includes:  (Left  to  right)  Rob- 
ert J.  Schmelzle,  Charles  W.  Taylor 
and  Harry  Herlin.  Not  shown  in 
picture  are  Joe  Shelly,  Don  Opel, 
Ed    Muse    and    Reid    Horner. 
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There  is  a  shadowy  zone  in  the  back  of 
our  heads,  where  we  file  away  miscella- 
neous impressions  based  on  knowledge, 
half-knowledge,  and  misinformation;  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can's idea  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 
has  been  stored  in  this  zone. 

What  persuades  me  is  my  own  experi- 
ence. Before  I  started  work  on  The  Rivalry, 
I  thought  I  knew  a  fair  amount  about  Lin- 
coln, and  was  only  vaguely  aware  of  my 
ignorance  about  Douglas.  All  I  knew  was 
that  he  was  a  short,  dynamic  man,  who 
tangled  with  Lincoln  in  two  vital  contests. 
The  rest  was  oversimplification  and  igno- 
rance. I  had  no  idea  of  Douglas's  rank  in 
his  own  time— a  rank  not  nearly  indicated 
by  his  office;  I  tended  to  classify  him 
among  various  enemies  of  progress,  simply 
because  he  was  an  enemy  of  Lincoln. 

I  was  not  prepared  for  the  stature  of  the 
man,  which  becomes  apparent  not  so  much 
through  the  debates,  as  through  the  events 
in  his  life  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
canvass  of  1858.  Space  in  these  pages  does 
not  permit  more  than  a  mention  of  his  role 
as  what  has  been  called  a  "nation-builder"; 
nor  of  his  services  to  the  expansion  of 
American  railroads,  or  his  untiring  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  educational  system  of 
Illinois. 

I  found  to  my  surprise  that,  before  the 
debates,  Douglas  had  completely  over- 
shadowed his  adversary.  Lincoln  was 
strictly  local  stuff;  Douglas  was  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  national  politics;  his 
prestige  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  unin- 
spired James  Buchanan;  the  home  that 
Adele  made  for  Stephen,  far  outranked  the 
White  House  as  the  social  cynosure  of 
Washington. 


Events  subsequent  to  the  senatorial  contest 
of  which  the  debates  were  chief  feature, 
conspired  to  do  what  would  be  termed  in 
modern  story  conference  as,  "pulling  a 
switch."  The  basic  switch  was  that  the 
man  whom  everybody  expected  to  be  presi- 
dent did  not  get  there,  and  the  man  whom 
nobody  expected,  did.  There  were  reasons 
for  it,  as  inexorable  as  the  tides  and  the 
seasons.  But  the  greatest  switch,  because 
it  was  the  deepest,  took  place  within  the 
rivalry  itself.  From  Lincoln's  lifelong  ad- 
versary, Douglas  became  his  uttermost 
champion.  And  that  contains  a  moving 
story,  of  a  kind  not  often  encountered  in 
the  political  life  of  any  country— it  was  a 
richly  and  uniquely  American  switch. 

If  the  only  Douglas  one  were  to  meet, 
is  the  character  projected  in  the  steno- 
graphic texts  of  the  joint  debates,  the  im- 
pression would  be  less  than  flattering  by 
modern  standards.  Throughout  most  of 
the  civilized  world  today,  aggression  and 
imperialism  are  dirty  words,  to  be  washed 
out  in  the  soapy  rinse  of  the  UN's  General 
Assembly.  The  standard  insults  routinely 
traded  between  East  and  West,  consist  of 
those  very  charges— aggression  and  impe- 
rialism. Yet  we  have  one  of  the  giants  of 
our  history  saying,  boldly  and  nakedly: 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  acquire 
any  portion  of  Canada  or  Mexico,  we 
must  take  them  as  we  find  them,  leaving 
the  people  free  to  have  slavery  or  not,  as 
they  choose. 

It  was  not  even  whether,  or  if,  but  when. 
Even  though  the  talk  of  the  time  was  to 
buy  Cuba  for  a  price  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  it  is  still  startling  to  see  in 
print: 

Indeed,   the   time   has   now   come,   when 
our  interests  would  be  advanced  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
But  the  debates  are  Lincoln's  triumph, 
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after  all;  and  these  comments  are  not  meant 
to  throw  the  weight  of  consideration  to 
Douglas.  They  are  simply  intended  to  in- 
dex the  degree  to  which  history  has  re- 
versed the  field.  The  Lincoln  of  1858  was 
the  rookie,  the  relative  unknown.  For  every 
book  that  has  been  written  about  Douglas, 
perhaps  a  hundred  have  been  done  on 
Lincoln.  A  century  ago,  before  the  debates, 
the  odds  could  have  been  a  hundred  to  one, 
the  other  way  round. 

Carl  Sandburg  refers  to  "the  tangled 
weave  of  the  awesome  rivalry"  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  he  is,  as  usual, 
accurate  as  well  as  poetic  in  the  use  of  his 
adjectives.  Tangled  is  the  word— the  tangle 
was  that  of  the  whole  nation,  not  just  two 
men  or  two  parties.  All  national  life  was 
involved.    As  Lincoln  said: 


.  .  .  all  this  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
Negro  .  .  .  doesn't  it  render  the  churches 
asunder?  Isn't  it  this  same,  mighty,  deep- 
seated  power  that  operates  on  the  minds 
of  men,  exciting  and  stirring  them  up  in 
every  avenue  of  society— in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  literature,  in  morals,  in  all 
the  manifold  relations  of  life? 


And  the  weave  held  in  it  a  thousand  thou- 
sand filaments,  some  of  them  bright,  some 
funny,  many  somber,  most  of  them  tragic. 
One  of  the  awesome  things  about  the  vast 
crowds  that  turned  out  to  hear  the  debates, 
is  that  so  many  of  the  men  in  the  collective 
audience  were  doomed  to  be  killed  or 
maimed,  and  their  families  bereft,  in  the 
ultimate  struggle  over  that  very  "deep- 
seated  power"  .  .  .  these  same  people  who 
listened  raptly,  cheering  or  heckling  while 
desperate  issues  churned  and  fermented 
before  them,  were,  at  such  short  distances 
of  space  and  time  from  the  speaking  plat- 
form, to  be  swept  into  the  maelstrom  of  the 
most  terrible  war  ever  fought  between 
countrymen. 


THE  CHALLENGE 

Lincoln  challenged  Douglas  with  a  two- 
sentence  letter  that  read: 

Chicago,  111.,  July  24,  1858 
Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas 

My  Dear  Sir:  Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you 
to  make  an  arrangement  for  you  and  my- 
self to  divide  time,  and  address  the  same 
audiences  the  present  canvass?  Mr.  Judd, 
who  will  hand  you  this,  is  authorized  to 
receive  your  answer;  and,  if  agreeable  to 
you,  to  enter  into  terms  of  such  agree- 
ment. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A.  Lincoln 

Douglas  was  prompt  in  his  reply.  On  the 
same  day  he  wrote  Lincoln  a  long  letter, 
first  explaining  that  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement,  that 
time  was  very  tight,  then  dragging  in  the 
report  that  a  third  candidate  for  the  Senate 
was  being  groomed  to  insure  Douglas'  de- 
feat "by  dividing  the  Democratic  party  for 
your  benefit,"  and  raising  the  question  of 
whether  such  a  person  would  claim  the 
right  to  speak  from  the  same  stand  as  Lin- 
coln and  himself  "so  that  he  and  you,  in 
concert,  might  be  able  to  take  the  opening 
and  closing  speech  in  every  case."  He  then 
chided  Lincoln  for  waiting  so  long  to  come 
forward  with  such  a  challenge,  but  finally 
came  around  to  accepting  it— on  his  terms. 

I  will,  in  order  to  accommodate  you 
as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  so,  take 
the  responsibility  of  making  an  arrange- 
ment with  you  for  a  discussion  between 
us  at  one  prominent  point  in  each  Con- 
gressional District  in  the  State.  I  will 
indicate  the  following  places  as  those 
most  suitable  ...  to  wit:  Freeport,  Otta- 
wa, Galesburg,  Quincy,  Alton,  Jonesboro, 
and  Charleston.  I  will  confer  with  you 
at  the  earliest  convenient  opportunity  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
debate,  the  times  of  meeting  at  the  sev- 
eral places,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
where  appointments  have  already  been 
made  by  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  at  any  of  those  places,  I  must 
insist  upon  you  meeting  me  at  the  times 
specified. 

Very  respectfully, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 
S.  A.  Douglas 
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There  were  several  outcroppings  of  petu- 
lance in  the  three  letters  that  followed. 
Lincoln  a  few  days  later  wrote,  among  vari- 
ous quibbling  points: 

As  to  your  surprise  that  I  did  not  sooner 
make  the  proposal  to  divide  time  with 
you,  I  can  only  say,  I  made  it  as  soon  as 
I  resolved  to  make  it.  I  did  not  know  but 
that  such  proposal  would  come  from  you. 
I  waited,  respectfully,  to  see. 

Douglas  replied  curtly: 

Bement,  Piatt  Co.,  111.,  July  30,  1858 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  dated  yesterday,  ac- 
cepting my  proposition  for  a  joint  discus- 
sion at  one  prominent  point  in  each  Con- 
gressional District  .  .  .  was  received  this 
morning. 

The  times  and  places  designated  are  as 
follows: 

Ottawa,  LaSalle  Co Aug.  21,  1858 

Freeport,  Stephenson  Co Aug.  27,  1858 

Jonesboro,  Union  Co Sept.  15,  1858 

Charleston,  Coles  Co Sept.  18,  1858 

Galesburg,  Knox  Co Oct.  7,   1858 

Quincy,  Adams  Co Oct.   13,   1858 

Alton,  Madison  Co Oct.   15,  1858 

I  agree  to  your  suggestion  that  we  shall 
alternately  open  and  close  the  discussion. 
I  will  speak  at  Ottawa  one  hour,  you  can 
reply,  occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
I  will  then  follow  for  half  an  hour.  At 
Freeport,  you  shall  open  the  discussions 
and  speak  one  hour;  I  will  follow  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  you  can  then  reply 
for  half  an  hour.  We  will  alternate  in  like 
manner  in  each  successive  place. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
S.  A.  Douglas 

Lincoln  accepted,  but  with  a  growl  that 
was  really  unworthy  of  him: 

Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  yesterday,  naming  places,  times, 
and  terms,  for  joint  discussions  between 
us,  was  received  this  morning.  Although, 
by  the  terms,  as  you  propose,  you  take 
four  openings  and  closes,  to  my  three,  I 
accede,  and  thus  close  the  arrangement  .  . 

In  any  division  of  seven  debates,  somebody 
had  to  open  and  close  four  times  against 
his  opponent's  three,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  Douglas,  consenting  to  meet  Lincoln 
at  all,  should  have  picked  the  number  to 
his  advantage.  (The  bold  face  numbers  in 
the  letter,  incidentally,  are  Lincoln's.) 


WHAT  WAS  LEFT  OUT 

Since  each  of  the  seven  joint  debates 
ran  three  hours,  the  total  elapsed  time  was 
21  hours.  But  there  were  also  earlier 
speeches,  made  unilaterally  but  with  the 
opponent  either  present  or  close  by,  and 
these  are  included  in  the  overall  speech- 
making  for  the  campaign.  Thus  the  total 
time  would  run  almost  thirty  hours. 

Douglas'  strategy  was  to  cut  off  Lincoln 
from  a  certain  element  of  his  following, 
by  framing  questions  that  would  show  Lin- 
coln in  agreement  with  Abolitionists  on 
various  key  policies  held  repugnant  by 
moderates.  Lincoln  avoided  the  trap,  and 
came  up  with  five  questions  of  his  own, 
dealing  with  slavery  policy.  Douglas'  an- 
swers to  these  had  the  effect  of  destroying 
his  presidential  prospects,  although  he 
seemed  not  to  be  preoccupied  with  this 
possibility.  "Few  leaders,"  writes  Alan  Nev- 
ins  of  Douglas,  "were  as  careless  of  the 
'long  look  ahead.' " 

The  rivals  (and  they  were  frequently  al- 
luded to  as  such  in  their  time),  were  des- 
tined to  test  each  other's  powers  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  their  public  life.  In 
fact,  at  one  time  they  were  both  interested 
in  the  same  girl.  Douglas  is  said  to  have 
"paid  marked  attention"  to  Mary  Todd,  who 
later  married  Lincoln.  The  legend  is  that 
it  was  Mary's  ambition  to  marry  a  future 
President,  and  that  as  early  as  twenty  years 
before  the  presidential  contest  between  the 
two,  she  foresaw  that  Lincoln  would  attain 
the  White  House  and  Douglas  would  not. 
That  is  a  powerful  heap  of  prescience  for  a 
little  woman,  and  the  story  has  many 
skeptics. 

The  official  reporters  of  the  debates  were 
celebrated  for  their  connection,  and  have 
come  down  in  the  history  books,  portraits 
and  all.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  bitter- 
ness about  the  accuracy,  or  lack  of  it,  with 
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which  both  sides  were  reported,  each  ac- 
cusing the  other  of  flagrant  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  ideas  expressed  by  its  spokes- 
men. 

PASSION  AND  SPITE 

Whenever,  these  days,  we  recoil  in  dis- 
gust or  horror  from  excesses  of  political 
campaigning,  it  may  be  of  some  comfort 
to  know  that  there  have  been  contests  in 
the  far  past,  between  men  of  very  high 
principles,  which  were  as  bad  or  worse. 

The  vituperation  heaped  upon  Thomas 
Jefferson  makes  some  of  our  present-day 
invective  sound  like  children  calling  each 
other  names.  And  the  passions  loosed  in 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  contest  were  no  less 
wild.  Douglas,  referring  to  the  reaction  of 
a  populace  angered  by  his  role  in  legisla- 
tion four  years  before  the  debates,  told  an 
audience  in  Springfield,  Illinois  on  July 
19,  1858: 

I  will  not  refer  to  the  scenes  which  took 
place  all  over  this  country  in  1854,  when 
that  Nebraska  bill  passed.  I  could  then 
travel  from  Boston  to  Chicago  by  the 
light  of  my  own  effigies,  in  consequence 
of  having  stood  up  for  it.  ("It  did  not 
hurt  you."  "Hurra  for  Douglas,"  etc.)  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  say  how  I  met  that 
storm,  and  whether  I  quailed  under  it: 
("never,"  "no")  whether  I  did  not  face 
the  music,  justify  the  principle,  and 
pledge  my  life  to  carry  it  out."  ("You 
did,"  and  three  cheers)  .  .  . 

There  was  malice  afoot.  "BLACK  REPUB- 
LICAN OUTRAGES"  cried  the  Chicago 
Times  in  a  headline.  Ruffianism  was 
charged  against  Lincoln's  supporters: 

The  Black  Bepublicans  evidently  intend 
to  be  consistent  in  one  thing— and  for  that 
one  thing,  unfortunately,  they  have  fixed 
on  ruffianism.— Until  the  joint  discussion 
at  Freeport,  when  Lincoln  was  proven  to 
be  no  match  of  Douglas,  the  contest  was 
free  from  any  overt  insults;  but  the  mor- 
tification of  the  Black  Republicans  was 
then  so  overwhelming  that  it  only  found 
relief  in  violence  towards  the  man  who 
occasioned  it.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  after  Lincoln  had  been  listened  to 
attentively,  and  when  Douglas  went  upon 
the  stand,  some  villain  threw  at  the  latter 


a  melon,  hitting  him  on  the  shoulder, 
Nor  was  that  the  only  indecent  act  per- 
petrated by  the  enemies  of  the  Democ- 
racy at  that  place. 

The  language  used  to  describe  both  candi- 
dates by  the  opposition  press  was  such  as 
could  have  understandably  appalled  Adele 
Douglas.  Douglas'  supporters  were  called 
"loafers  and  boys  .  .  .  hired  puffers." 
Lincoln  was  also  attacked  on  the  Mexican 
War  issue,  as  being  unable  to  "quibble  out 
of  the  odium  of  his  unpatriotic  course  .  .  . 
he  was  as  serviceable  an  ally  of  Mexico 
as  if  he  had  met  his  countrymen  upon 
Mexican  soil  with  a  Mexican  musket,  to 
welcome  them  with  bloody  hands  to  hos- 
pitable graves." 

Hard  words,  mean  words,  burned  in 
print.  "Niggerism"  found  its  way  into  news 
columns  more  than  once;  cries  of  "foul" 
went  up  on  all  sides.  The  Galesburg  Demo- 
crat screamed  that  the  Chicago  Times  in 
its  report  of  a  single  speech  of  Lincoln,  had 
made  180  mutilations.  "Rascality!  .  .  .  the 
whole  aim  has  been  to  blunt  the  keen  edge 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  wit,  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
his  most  elegant  passages,  and  make  him 
talk  like  a  booby,  a  half-witted  numbskull.— 
We  believe  an  action  for  libel  would  hold 
against  these  villains,  and  they  richly  de- 
serve the  prosecution." 

The  Times  retorted  in  kind;  claimed  that 
Douglas'  speeches  were  marred  and  man- 
gled, and  added,  characteristically,  "poor 
Lincoln  requires  some  such  advantage, 
though  it  be  mean." 

And  the  reporters  had  their  own  com- 
plaints. They  chafed  under  the  difficulties 
of  reporting  in  the  open  air,  on  crude  plat- 
forms, jostled  by  crowds,  with  their  sheets 
of  paper  flying  off  in  occasional  gusts  of 
wind. 

Our  present  image  of  Lincoln  is  so 
sainted  that  it  is  startling  to  find  the  Lin- 
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coin  of  the  debates  described  as  speaking 

in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  of  a  perfect 
"Uriah  Heep."  Pleading  his  humility,  and 
asking  for  forgiveness  of  Heaven  for  his 
enemies,  he  stood  washing  his  hands  with 
invisible  soap  in  imperceptible  water,  un- 
til his  friends,  seeing  that  his  mind  was 
wandering,  took  him  in  charge,  and 
bundled  him  off  the  ground  .  .  . 

Douglas  fared  no  better: 

In  sound,  manly  argument,  Lincoln  is  too 
much  for  him.  While  the  former  shakes 
his  black  locks  vain-gloriously  and  ex- 
plodes in  mere  fustian  of  sound  and 
smoke,  the  latter  quietly,  unassumingly, 
but  effectually  drives  home  argument 
after  argument,  heavy  as  cannon  balls,  and 
sharp  as  two-edged  swords,  until  his  ad- 
versary is  so  thoroughly  riddled,  cut  up 
and  "used  up,"  that  in  the  view  of  dis- 
criminating men,  nothing  remains  of  him 
but  a  ghostly  appearance. 

We  are  told  that  on  one  occasion  Lin- 
coln wore  a  ghastly  smile— "but  the  dust 
may  have  been  productive  of  this  effect 
.  .  .  really  not  a  pretty  picture". 

Naturally  scorn,  contempt  and  passion 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of 
the  newspaper  commentation  from  the 
scene  of  the  battle.  From  the  start,  the 
debates  attracted  national  attention,  for 
the  whole  country  realized  that  more  than 
state  issues  were  at  stake.  It  took  no  dis- 
cerning observer  to  realize  that  on  the  out- 
come of  this  contest  rested  the  victory  or 
defeat  of  the  reigning  administration,  the 
fate  of  "squatter  sovereignty,"  the  Presi- 
dential nominations  at  the  next  conventions, 
and  the  future  of  the  Union  itself.  Eastern 
newspapers  dispatched  special  correspond- 
ents to  the  battleground,  and  the  pages  of 
journalistic  history  are  full  of  impressive 
reporting  in  the  New  York  Post,  New  York 
Tribune,  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Cincin- 
nati Commercial,  Charleston  Mercury,  etc. 
And  while  their  comments  were  generally 
quieter,  they  were  not  exactly  sweetened 
by  distance.  The  Boston  Courier,  for  ex- 
ample, referred  to  Lincoln's  speech  as  "in- 
elegant, discursive,  and  laborious." 


THE  ATMOSPHERE 

What  political  event  before  or  since 
occasioned  railroads  to  offer  excursions  at 
half-fare  to  rooters  wishing  to  attend  in 
a  distant  city? 

When  has  a  steamship  line  chartered  a 
ship  by  the  enchanting  name  of  White 
Cloud  to  sail  up  a  river  carrying  debate 
fans?  (Fare  for  round  trip  $1). 

What  reader  can  find  in  what  newspaper 

such  a  gem  of  annoyed  description  as: 

At  this  juncture  a  blockhead  on  the  upper 
balcony  commenced  firing  off  rockets, 
and  of  course  made  a  dozen  horses  crazy. 
Those  attached  to  the  carriage  in  which 
Mr.  Douglas  sat,  plunged  frantically  in 
every  direction.  Several  persons  were 
bruised.  One  man  had  his  leg  broken  in 
three  places,  and  was  borne  fainting 
into  a  drug  store.  Mr.  Douglas  escaped 
indoors,  and  almost  immediately  reap- 
peared on  the  north  balcony. 

The  factions  vied  with  each  other  not  only 
in  the  press  and  on  the  speaking  platform, 
but  in  the  matter  of  arrangements.  Each 
tried  to  outdo  the  other  by  the  size  of  dele- 
gations, the  number  of  banners,  the  num- 
bers of  pretty  girls  mounted  on  horses, 
representing  states,  etc.  And  the  archives 
are  full  of  colorful,  homely,  amusing  details. 
The  feature  of  one  evening  was  the  arrival 
of  "The  German  Republican  Club  of  the 
Seventh  Ward  with  a  band  of  music  and 
their  new  banner."  They  were  "vociferously 
greeted  with  the  wildest  kind  of  hurrahs." 
In  Freeport,  Lincoln  was  ready  to  begin 
his  speech  when  he  noticed  that  the  short- 
hand reporter  was  not  on  the  platform. 
Lincoln  shouted  "Where's  Hitt?  Is  Hitt 
present?"  Hitt  called  back  that  he  could 
not  get  through  the  crowd  to  the  stand, 
whereupon  he  was  lifted  by  the  stronger 
members  of  the  audience  and  passed  along 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  to  the  platform. 

Then  there  was  the  night  the  roof  fell 
in.  "Half  a  dozen  clowns  (on  the  roof  of  the 
speaking  platform)  broke  through  some  of 
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the  boards  and  fell  down  on  the  heads  of 
the  Reception  Committee."  Nobody  was 
badly  hurt. 

One  thousand  Lincoln  supporters  trav- 
eled in  a  16-car  train  over  the  Galena  Road 
from  Rockford,  Marengo,  and  Belvidere,  to 
Freeport. 

Throughout  the  debates,  an  imposing 
display  was  made  out  of  those  things  that 
one  paper  called  "the  etceteras  of  a  great 
campaign."  The  hotels  of  each  town  were 
crowded.  The  streets  were  hung  with 
flags  and  banners;  bands,  sometimes  com- 
peting, struck  up  the  airs  of  the  day.  There 
were  guns  and  music  and  shouts  and  ap- 
plause. "All  prairiedom  has  broken  loose," 
proclaimed  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
"The  streets  are  fairly  black  with  people 
.  .  .  Douglas  was  greeted  with  a  turnout 
of  torches,  a  salvo  of  artillery,  and  a  stun- 
ning illumination  of  the  hotel  .  .  .  Lincoln 
was  received  by  a  host  of  staunch  friends 
who  roared  themselves  hoarse  on  his  ap- 
pearance." 

.  .  .  AND  A  FEW  LAUGHS 

Lincoln's  humor  needs  neither  comment 
nor  illustration  here,  for  no  President  be- 
fore him  or  since,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  had  so  quick  a 
humor  so  often  rippling  the  surface  of 
deeper  waters.  Less  well  known,  however, 
is  the  humor  of  his  opponent,  and  the 
comical  aspect— sometimes  maliciously  com- 
ical—of their  contemporaries. 

Douglas  was  capable  of  mingling  charm 
with  his  humor,  and  there  is  an  ingratiating 
story  connected  with  his  interview  with 
the  Empress  Eugenie  during  a  triumphal 
visit  to  France  five  years  before  the  de- 
bates. During  their  meeting,  the  Empress 
commented  caustically  on  the  anxiety  of 
the  United  States  to  acquire  Cuba.  "Were 
I  Queen  of  Spain,"  she  said,  "I  would  spend 


my  last  coin  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  Span- 
ish blood  before  the  United  States  should 
even  have  a  foothold  on  that  Island."  Doug- 
las is  reported  to  have  bowed  graciously 
and  answered  "Madam,  were  you  the 
Queen  of  Spain  it  would  not  be  necessary 
either  to  spend  money  or  shed  blood,  as 
love  would  keep  all  your  subjects  loyal." 
The  Empress  was  delighted  by  the  retort, 
and  Douglas  was  pinned  up  somewhere 
near  Franklin  among  the  American  states- 
men who  had  left  a  happy  impression  in 
that  land. 

The  fun  of  the  campaign  was  mostly 
caustic.  Of  a  passage,  wherein  Lincoln 
was  carried  off  by  friends  after  a  debate, 
a  Louisville  editor  quipped:  "If  his  friends 
had  foreseen  how  he  would  come  out  in 
the  debate,  they  would  have  borne  him  off 
before  it  commenced." 

There  was  unconscious  humor  in  the 
dispatch  describing  a  group  among  Doug- 
las' reception  array,  called  The  Scandi- 
navians, as  "A  Swiss  Company." 

And  the  squib:  "The  last  joint  debate 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  demon- 
strated that  the  latter,  like  the  comet,  is 
getting  farther  and  farther  from  the  earth." 

Quincy  Whig. 

Then  there  was  a  wry  discovery  by  a 
Louisville,  Ky.,  commentator:  "There  is 
some  reference  to  (Douglas')  final  fate  in 
the  initials  of  his  name— S  A  D!" 

Sometimes  the  humor  was  heavy:  "Mr. 
Douglas'  Chicago  organ  says  he  'displays 
the  coolest  courage.'  If  his  courage  isn't 
cool  now,  perhaps  the  November  election 
will  cool  it." 

NOT  ALL  BRICKBATS 

Both  candidates  came  in  for  praise  that 
was  as  lavish  as  their  dispraise  was  cyclonic. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press  pulled  out  all  stops  in  his  account  of 
the  opening  debate: 
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Douglas  came  like  some  great  deliverer, 
some  mighty  champion,  who  covered 
himself  with  imperishable  laurels,  and 
saved  a  nation  from  ruin;  he  came  as  the 
immortal  Washington,  or  the  patriotic 
Lafayette,  with  a  nation  ready  to  do 
him  homage  .  .  . 

When  Judge  Douglas  rose  to  reply,  his 
countenance  brightened  up  with  that 
peculiar  intellectual  and  demolishing  look 
that  he  is  so  famous  for  when  he  is  about 
to  make  a  great  point  ...  he  commenced 
to  rend  his  antagonist  to  atoms  .  .  . 
turning  around  and  facing  Lincoln,  who 
was  beginning  to  get  very  blue  about  his 
chops,  he  impaled  him  at  once— then, 
clutching  him  in  his  intellectual  grasp, 
he  held  him  up  before  the  crowd  as  it 
were,  in  imagination,  till  you  could  see 
him  like  a  captivated  spider  .  .  . 

Lincoln  has  six  appointments  to  meet 
Judge  Douglas  yet.  I  don't  believe  he 
will  fill  them  all. 

Lincoln  was  called  "high-toned,  honorable, 

hold,    pungent,    earnest,    one    of    nature's 

noblemen."    Especially    after    the    election 

he  was  praised  in  unstinting  phrases,  and 

his  star  began  to  ascend  as  Douglas'  began 

to  wester. 

THE  ELECTION 

Up  to  and  including  the  senatorial  con- 
test with  Lincoln,  Douglas  never  suc- 
cumbed to  a  competitor.  But  he  had  a 
hard  time  with  this  one,  as  Adele's  recapit- 
ulation of  the  figures  indicates.  The  figures 
on  campaign  expenditure  alone,  give  some 
indication  of  how  seriously  Douglas  took 
his  opponent:  Douglas  spent  $80,000;  Lin- 
coln, $1000. 

The  importance  of  the  election  was  fully 
understood  both  inside  and  outside  of  Illi- 
nois. The  Burlington  Gazette,  in  neighbor- 
ing Iowa,  described  the  tension  with  which 
the  country  awaited  the  outcome  of  the 
contest: 

What  a  night  next  Tuesday  will  be  all 
over  the  Union!  The  whole  Nation  is 
watching  with  the  greatest  possible  anx- 
iety for  the  result  of  that  day.  No  State 
has  ever  fought  so  great  a  battle  as  that 
which  Illinois  is  to  fight  on  that  day.  Its 
result  is  big  with  the  fate  of  our  Govern- 


ment and  the  Union,  and  the  telegraph 
wires  will  be  kept  hot  with  it  until  the 
result  is  known  all  over  the  land. 

Lest  one  think  that  the  final  determination 
of  the  election  in  the  state  legislature  was 
particularly  onerous  and  hard  on  Lincoln, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  this  was  the 
system  at  the  time.  The  election  of  sena- 
tors in  all  states  was  made  by  the  legis- 
lature, a  point  that  Douglas  supporters  em- 
phasized when  Lincoln  adherents  grumbled 
about  losing  when  a  plurality  of  voters  had 
made  Lincoln  their  choice.  The  fairness  of 
the  apportionment  was  another  matter. 

The  triumph  of  Douglas,  pyrrhic  though 
it  was  to  be,  and  won  at  such  a  heavy  cost 
in  funds  and  energy,  was  nevertheless  a 
smashing  personal  victory.  For  Douglas 
had  rebelled  against  the  President,  the  head 
of  his  own  party.  He  was  excoriated  by 
high  Democrats  as  a  traitor;  his  friends 
were  removed  from  office;  he  went  on  to 
Illinois,  and  into  the  teeth  of  a  campaign 
in  which  he  was  opposed  by  the  whole 
state  machine,  and  the  Bepublicans  to 
boot.  He  fought  off  two  Bepublican  lead- 
ers of  extraordinary  ability— Lincoln  and 
Lyman  Trumbull,  a  former  state  Supreme 
Court  Judge  and  incumbent  national  sena- 
tor, who  was  perhaps  Lincoln's  most  power- 
ful support  in  the  campaign. 

As  far  away  from  Springfield,  111.,  as 
Bochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  Lin- 
coln's emergence  from  the  election  with 
high  honors,  was  observed.  The  upstate 
New  York  paper  remarked  that 

Mr.  Lincoln  now  has  a  reputation  as  a 
statesman  and  orator,  which  eclipses  that 
of  Douglas  as  the  sun  does  the  twinklers 
of  the  sky. 

And  Lowell: 

No  man  of  this  generation  has  grown 
more  rapidly  before  the  country  than 
Lincoln,  in  this  canvass. 

Perhaps  worth  noting  is  a  minor  literary 

coincidence    relating    to    the    outcome    of 
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election.     It  occurred  on  the  same  day  in 

the  same  city.    The  Chicago  Journal,  with 

a     well  -  done  -  good  -  and  -  faithful  -  servant 

flourish,  (moted  the  lines: 

More  true  joy   Marcellus  exiled  feels 
Than  Caesar  with  the  Senate  at  his  heels. 


The  Press  And  Tribune 

commented: 


)f  the 


same  citv 


Mr.  Lincoln,  at  Springfield  at  peace  with 
himself  because  he  has  been  true  to  his 
convictions,  enjoying  the  confidence  and 
unfeigned  respect  of  his  peers,  is  more 
to  be  envied  than  Mr.  Douglas  in  the 
Senate. 


The  same  article  made  a  prophetic  evalua- 
tion of  Lincoln's  speeches,  in  language 
worthy  of  the  object  of  its  praise: 

His  speeches  will  become  landmarks  in 
our  political  history,  and  we  are  sure  that 
when  the  public  mind  is  more  fully 
aroused  to  the  themes  which  he  has  so 
admirably  discussed,  the  popular  verdict 
will  place  him  a  long  way  in  advance  of 
the  more  fortunate  champion  by  whom 
he   has  been  overthrown. 

NORMAN  CORWIN 

Author  of   "The   Rivalry" 


4~rom    an    editorial 
written    less    than  a    month 
after    the    last   Jebate, 
a   century   aao 

These  speeches  of  Lincoln  will  be  re- 
cognized for  a  long  time  to  come  .  .  .  and 
our  children  will  read  them  and  appreciate 
the  great  truths  which  they  so  forcibly 
inculcate,  with  an  even  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  their  worth  than  their  fathers  pos- 
sessed while  listening  to  them. 

They,  in  fact,  are  in  advance  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  delivered,  and  contain 
those  elements  which  give  that  vitality  to 
all  human  productions  which  carries  them 
beyond  the  present  and  makes  them  useful 
and  beautiful  in  the  future. 


v«_^  It  icaae>    ^Ljai/xt    ^Ljetnecraf 
JVovend-er    11.     1S5S 
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Architect's  drawing   for   Douglas  School 


J  he  JLjouQilas  Oc/ioo/ 

A   LIVING   MEMORIAL 


We  are  justly  proud  of  the  Boulder  at 
the  Debate  site  and  of  the  statue  of  Lin- 
coln The  Debater.  These  are  proper  and 
worthy  memorials  to  a  brilliant  chapter  in 
our  country's  history  and  will  serve  as  such 
for  centuries  to  come. 

The  living  memorials  to  these  two  great 
statesmen— the  two  Freeport  Schools  named 
for  the  immortal  antagonists  of  1858— are 
just  as  worthy  and  enduring  and  far  more 
intimately  associated  with  the  daily  life 
of  our  citizens. 

For  many  years  Lincoln  School  has  been 
a  highly  important  unit  in  our  educational 


system.  Erected  originally  at  the  westerly 
edge  of  the  city,  it  has  seen  the  city's  ex- 
pansion until  today  it  is  almost  in  the 
"center  of  town."  During  these  many  dec- 
ades it  has  sheltered  thousands  in  their 
daily  studies  and  will  do  so  for  decades  to 
come  —  its  name  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  the  prairie 
president  who  campaigned  in  its  shadow. 

To  accommodate  the  students  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  new  homes  in  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  Freeport,  a  new  school  is  being 
erected  in  this  centennial  year.  During 
centennial  week,  one  hundred  years  after 


The  Board  of  Education 


■L^Uciicf/as    <5c/kx'/ 


he  proclaimed  the  Freeport  Doctrine,  this 
school  will  be  dedicated  to  the  memory 
and  honor  of  Stephen  Douglas,  and  a  com- 
memorative plaque,  provided  by  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas  Society,  will  be  unveiled. 

This  school  was  first  planned  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  School  District  145 
in  the  summer  of  1957.  The  proposal  for 
the  school  was  submitted  to  the  electorate 
on  December  7,  1957  and  was  overwhelm- 
ingly approved.  The  general  contract  was 
let  on  April  8,  1958  and  ground  was  bro- 
ken shortly  thereafter.  Its  first  students 
will  be  received  in  September  of  1959. 

The  school  building  will  be  modern  in 
every  detail  and  will  be  located  on  a  ten 
acre  site  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  city. 
Its  main  features  will  include  fourteen 
classrooms,  a  large  multipurpose  room 
equipped  with  a  stage  for  program  pres- 
entations, physical  education  facilities, 
fold-in-wall  tables  for  noon  lunches,  a 
small  kitchen,  principal's  office  and  work 


area,  teachers'  lounge,  and  nurse's  room. 


The  proposed  wording  for  the  plaque 
dedicating  this  memorial  to  a  great  states- 
man is: 

DOUGLAS  SCHOOL 

Dedicated  on  the  centennial 

of  the  Freeport  Debate 

to  the  memory  of 

STEPHEN  ARNOLD  DOUGLAS 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
United  States  Senator. 

Strongest  opponent  of  Candidate  Lincoln; 
Strongest  supporter  of  President  Lincoln. 


Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 


il@  jbl  m  m  m  mam  mm 

Stephenson-St.,  bet.,  Adams  &  Mechanic, 
Has  now  on  hand  and  for  Sale  at  the  Lowest  Prices,  the  best  assort- 
ment of  Ladies',  Misses,  Men's  and  Boy's 

SiBi  iiif  §  lii  80 

Ever  brought  to  this  Market  from  the  East. 
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First  Day  Cover 


February  12,  1959  is  the  sesquicentennial 
of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  ob- 
servance of  that  event,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  Lincoln's  contributions  to  his  coun- 
try, from  1858  to  1865,  the  United  States 
Government  will  issue  a  series  of  four 
postage  stamps  during  the  next  seven  years. 

The  first  stamp  will  honor  the  debates 
of  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  In  recognition  of 
the  Freeport  Debate  as  one  of  the  four 
most  significant  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Great  Emancipator,  this  stamp  will  have 
its  "first  day  sale"  at  the  post  office  at  Free- 
port,  on  Wednesday,  August  27,  1958,  the 
centennial  of  the  debate.  The  second  stamp 
will  honor  the  sesquicentennial  of  his  birth, 
and  will  be  issued  on  February  12,  1959. 
The  remaining  two  stamps  have  not  as  yet 
been  determined. 

Upon  the  request  of  philatelic  societies 
and  stamp  enthusiasts,  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
Society  has  adopted  and  approved  an  offi- 
cial "first-day  cover"— an  official  envelope 
to  be  used  by  collectors  for  affixing  stamps 
for  first-day  cancellations.  These  will  be 
distributed  at  Centennial  booths. 

The  Post  Office  Department  will  send 
a  clerical  staff  from  Washington  approxi- 
mately one  week  before  the  issue  date  to 
assist  the  Freeport  post-office  staff  in  hand- 
ling the  first-day  issue.  It  is  estimated  that 
upwards  of  400,000  stamps  will  be  sold  and 
distributed  at  Freeport  on  August  27. 


Postmaster    General    Summerfield 


Several  large  Freeport  offices  are  pre- 
paring specially  designed  envelopes,  with 
their  own  return,  to  contain  matter  descrip- 
tive of  the  Centennial.  These  will  be 
mailed  with  the  special  stamp  to  many 
thousands  of  agents,  customers,  etc.  on 
August  27. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  E.  Summerfield, 
the  fifty-fourth  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  will  preside  at  a  ceremony 
at  Freeport  on  Wednesday,  August  27.  He 
will  speak  on  the  significance  and  the 
reasons  for  the  issuance  of  the  commemora- 
tive stamp  and  will  present  albums  of 
the  stamp  to  distinguished  Americans 
present  for  the  occasion.  Summerfield  has 
had  a  long  and  active  business  and  political 
career.  He  was  National  Committee  Chair- 
man during  the  Eisenhower  1952  campaign. 
On  January  20,  1953,  he  was  nominated  by 
President  Eisenhower  to  be  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  the  United  States  Senate  the 
following  day. 

The  design  of  the  commemorative  stamp 
was  released  for  publication  on  July  19, 
1958.  It  is  the  first  commemorative  stamp 
of  the  new  four-cent  series,  and  is  based 
upon  a  well  known  painting  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debates,  with  the  centennial  dates 
appearing  on  the  right  side.  The  design 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  two  famous 
participants,  the  signs  and  slogans  of  the 
political  parties  of  the  day. 
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Mrs.  Florence  Jackson  Alexander 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Baltzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bamberg 
Miss  Marie  Barcellona 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelsye  Baylor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bentley 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Vernon  Besley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Billerbeck 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bingham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  Borchers 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Born 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  A.  Boyd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Breed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bruni 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Bunchman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  F.  Burt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carmen  Call 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Camerer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  B.  Cappa 
Central  111.  Electric  and  Gas  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  G.  Cowan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Crawford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Daacon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  O.  Davis 
Miss  Florence  Dildine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Doak 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  W.  Eaton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robt.  P.  Eckert,  Jr. 
Economy  Fire  &  Casualty  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  G.  Elvey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Ennenga 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Ennenga 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  C.  Erickson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Fansher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Ferguson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Ferguson 
First  National  Bank  of  Freeport 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Fish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breard  Fishbum 
Mr.  Victor  E.  Fishbum 
Freeport  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co. 
Freeport  Insurance  Company 
Freeport  Journal-Standard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Furst 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keeler  Gift 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gilbert 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Gilmore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Glos,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Goddard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Gokey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Gokey,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  C.  Goodhue 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Graff 
Mrs.  George  Graham 
Mrs.  Fred  Gund 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Gund 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Haas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  Haas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Halbin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Harrington 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Hart 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Hayes 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Heinen 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ozro  D.  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  F.  Hines 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Hirtle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hoffmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Holm 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welby  Holt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harland  Hoppock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hulburt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Hunt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  R.  Hunter 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Hyatt,  Sr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Hyslop 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Jepsen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Kahl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Kaney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Kautenberg 

Mr.  Philip  L.  Keister 

Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Kimber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Kimes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Kingsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Kirkman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Kirkpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Kleindel 

Mr.  Karl  Knecht 

Mr.  Russell  Knobel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  H.  Knowlton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Koenig 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Kortemeier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  K.  Kortemeier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Koym 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lattig 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Lemanski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Levy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Linden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Onni  Lindfors 

Miss  Gladys  Lozier 

Mrs.  Harriet  Lozier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Luecke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Maves 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Mernitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Messing 

Micro  Switch  Division 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  K.  Muse 

National  Tea  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Nelson 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Neyhart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Nimmo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Opel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merlin  J.  Otting 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Ousley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Pauler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Pash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  E.  Peck 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Penson 

Dr.  N.  C.  Phillips 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  K.  Phillips 

Piggly-Wiggly  Mid  West  Co. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  N.  Pritikin 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Leon  Purkey 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Radtke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Ramm 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rasmussen 

Mrs.  Lucile  Rawleigh 

The  W.  T.  Rawleigh  Company 

The  F.  A.  Read  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Resh 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Rideout 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  F.  Ridgway 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Rockey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rosenstiel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Rosenstiel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Roush 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Rudy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Schactner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Schiesser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  H.  Schirmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Schmelzle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  L.  Schroeder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Schroeder 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  Schulte 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Seeley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Seitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nick  Servatius 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  D.  Shelly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Smith 

Mrs.  J.  Fred  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  F.  Smith 

Mrs.  Mary  Henney  Smithe 

Dr.  C.  L.  Snyder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Spielman 

State  Bank  of  Freeport 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Strawn 

Mrs.  Wesley  W.  Stukenberg 

Mr.  H.  W.  Sweatt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  Taft 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Curtis  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Thayer 

Mrs.  William  J.  Trevillian 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Trillet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Trunck 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  A.  Trunck 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Vincent 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Vogelei 

Mr.  Karl  Wagner 

Miss  Margaret  Wagner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wahler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Walker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  W.  Waller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Wenner 

Western  Newell  Mfg.  Co. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  YVidmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Wietzke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Wilsey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monte  Woolever 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  L.  Wright 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Yavitt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Young 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Younkin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  Zartman 
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WHAT  WOULD  HE  THINK? 


Cartoon  used  with  per- 
mission of  the  artist, 
former  Freeporter  Karl 
K.  Knecht,  cartoonist  and 
vice  president  of  the 
Evansville  Courier,  dean 
of  American  newspaper 
cartoonists  and  a  spon- 
soring member  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas     Society. 


Printing  was  done  by  Wagner  Printing  Company,  which  was  founded  in  1853  as  the 
Deutcher  Anzeiger  newspaper. 

Body  type  used  is  10  point  Caledonia.  Heads  were  set  in  Admiral  Script.  Paper  is  60 
pound  white  Beckett  Opaque  Vellum  Book  printed  by  the  offset  process.  Cover  is  four- 
color   offset  process   printed   on   Kromecote  Cover. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Franz  and  Miss  Buth  A.  Winn  read  the  proofs  for  this  Souvenir  Booklet. 


THIS  SOUVENIR  BOOKLET  was  prepared  by  a 
staff  of  six  members:  (At  left,  standing)  Howard 
Scholes,  chairman  and  managing  editor;  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Yager,  Robert  J.  Schmelzle,  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Society  president;  (seated,  left)  Robert  P. 
Eckert,  Jr.,  manuscript  editor,  Mrs.  Carl  Neyhart 
and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Seeley.  Other  contributors 
are  Miss  Joyce  Baltzer,  Philip  Keister,  Miss 
Dagmar  Hansen,  Mrs.  Robert  Carlile,  Mrs.  George 
W.  Graham,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Zeiders,  Mrs.  Reuben 
Baumgartner   and    Milton    Babcock. 

Journal-Standard   photo 
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